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THE DIETITIAN AND TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS' 


LITA BANE, D.Sc. 


These are days when the material needs of the present weigh heavily upon all, especially dietitians concerned with the elemental 


duty of feeding people. 


more strictly utilitarian aspect maintained rather consistently in this publication of late. 


But in publishing the following two papers we make no apology for digressing for the moment from the 


For the views of these two leading educa- 


tors will serve to define the broader trends of education in a world at war and impress upon thinking people the demands of a postwar 


world. 


Lita Bane, B.S., M.A., D.Sc. (hon.) has carried on in the traditions of a beloved leader in the home economics field, Isabel 


Bevier, under whose guidance she took up the, at that time, ‘‘new subject of home economics.”’ 


Her training served her well in the 


food conservation work of World War I, in extension work in home economics and health, in adult education in home economics, in 
formulating organization policies of the A.H.E.A. as Executive Secretary. She has been an associate editor of the ‘‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal’’ in charge of homemaking features, collaborator in parent education representing the Bureau of Home Economics and 


National Council of Parent Education, and President of the A.H.E.A. 


Department, University of Illinois. 


of the immediate present and also those lengthening 

ones that stretch on into the unknown tomorrow. 
Translated into today’s terms, they become the problems 
of war and peace. 

The rearing of children and their intimate personal care 
occupy some portion of the life of almost every woman. 
But only a portion of it. Some of the questions, then, in 
regard to her education are: Should a considerable part of 
this education be directed toward better training for these 
responsibilities? Should her training be directed toward 


[ 7IMEs like these, we are compelled to face the problems 


something quite different, trusting instinct and common 
sense for competent care of children and family? Or should 
she bear the children and society care for them in groups 


while she devotes herself to a lifetime of work in a business 
or profession? Indeed, would humanity be better served 
if families should abandon their attempts to live as small 
units in a world where consolidation and large-scale opera- 
tions are the rule? 

Specifically, what should the home contribute to human 
welfare? Is the individual home an essential institution 
in present-day society? Have we allowed tradition to 
play too important a role in indicating the responsibilities 
of women to homes and families? And in respect to which 
responsibilities? Must the home continue to suffer its 
present lag in offering efficiently-managed, healthful sur- 
roundings to family members when compared with other 
institutions which take greater advantage of science and 
technology? Shall people be trained for home responsi- 
bility or shall we continue our present haphazard methods 
of learning facts and techniques? In other words, shall we 
substitute science for luck insofar as possible? Should 
society impose certain requirements for homemaking com- 
petence in addition to physical fitness for marriage? What 
does homemaking lack in providing an adequate outlet for 
most women’s abilities? What are the peculiar disadvan- 
tages of homemaking as an occupation? Can someof these 
disadvantages be overcome? Ifso, how? Has a compe- 
tent homemaker anything unique to contribute to the solu- 
tion of community and national problems? What? How 
is the housekeeping of the world to be done in the face of 
lack of trained servants? Should we encourage women to 
believe that they can have a successful career in business 
or a profession and at the same time provide satisfactory 
home care for a family? In our answers to these questions 
lies the clue to the education of women. 

Democracy has as its avowed objective the “more 
abundant life,” with its consequent sense of well-being for 
all people. To be effective in bringing this about, the 
principles of science and art need to be applied at all stra- 
tegic points. Without question, the home is one of these 


At present Dr. Bane is head of the Home Economics 


points. It is a miniature democracy, beset by most of the 
ills that beset the world, and if it can be helped to function 
more adequately, the world problems will become infinitely 
easier of solution. Such social problems as delinquency, 
divorce, family disorganization, and many others could 
without doubt be greatly reduced if what is already known 
to science were practised in homes. 

On these points we should doubtless all agree, for al- 
though the functions of the home have changed consider- 
ably through the years, it continues to make fundamental 
contributions to individual and social life. It is of utmost 
importance in maintaining a desirable nutritional status 
and otherwise promoting physical health. It is the place 
of abode of persons bound together by ties of affection, a 
place where affection of parents for one another, and for 
their children, is nurtured and enjoyed, a place where the 
immature are protected and guided. It is a place where 
one may have rest, privacy, and a sense of security, where 
one may keep his treasures, satisfy his individual tastes, 
whether it be in furnishings, food, or recreation; a place 
where fundamental culture, consisting of customs, lan- 
guages, courtesies, and traditions, is conserved and passed 
on to the young. The home, then, is a place where regard 
for others, cooperativeness, loyalty, honesty, individual 
and community responsibility, and other worthy character 
traits are cultivated; it is a haven, a sanctuary, and a source 
of inspiration. 

When homes prove to be inadequate in performing these 
functions, they must be supplemented by such public 
agencies as clinics, public health services, visiting house- 
keepers, and character-building agencies. 

The home has received and is receiving emphasis in 
many areas of education, in particular the specialized field 
of home economics, which has as its chief objective the 
training of those charged with carrying out the unique 
functions of homes, whether in family living or through 
institutions and services devised as substitutes or supple- 
ments to homes. 

Like the general practitioners in medicine, home econo- 
mists must take into account and be informed on the 
physical, emotional, and psychological needs of human 
beings and know what specialists to call upon when prob- 
lems arise which are beyond their training and experience. 
To this audience I scarcely need to underscore the impor- 
tance of home economics training. 

But what of the other portion of a woman’s education? 
There we find a wide range of opinion and considerable 
controversy, due in part no doubt to the fact that as yet 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Detroit, 
October 22, 1942. 
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there is no agreement the world around that women should 
have education at all, and to the fact that unconfessed 
numbers of people still secretly wish that women would 
follow Noah Webster’s advice in his “Letters to Young 
Ladies’: ‘‘be content to be women, to be mild, social, and 
sentimental.” It is due in part, also, to the fact that 
women’s education on any large scale is very new. Women 
were admitted to college for the first time in the 1830’s, at 
Oberlin. While Harvard was founded in 1635, Vassar was 
not founded until the 1860’s. 


VALUE OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


To this group of well-trained women, whose physical and 
mental endowments have enabled them to carry heavy 
responsibilities, I need not raise the question of whether 
women can and should be educated. We agree with the 
late President Eliot, who said as long ago as 1907 that 
women have proved that “they have the capacity to master 
by study what were the traditional subjects of what was 
called higher education; that they can do it without impair- 
ing their physical vigor, but all the time improving it; that 
they are no more altered in their nature than are the young 
men who go through the same process.” He adds that 
‘now the prime motive of higher education of women 
should be recognized as the development in women of the 
capacities and powers which will fit them to make family 
life more intelligent, more enjoyable, happier, more produc- 
tive—more productive in every sense, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually.” Because, as he said, ‘“The great majority 
of women go out into the world to a single occupation.” 

War is an acid test of certain phases of education. We 
are all asking ourselves, ‘‘What can I bring to the services 
of my country in this time of dire need?”’ This strikes a 
new note for many college-educated women, who have 
thought of their education as a very personal thing for their 
own enjoyment, and who have had the impression that 
society does not expect anything unusual of them because 
of their education. In war, all of this is changed. Again 
and again we are called upon to examine our gifts and 
attainments in the light of their usefulness to the war effort. 
Many trained women are proving useful as doctors, nurses, 
economists, psychiatrists, chemists, physicists, occupa- 
tional therapists, teachers, workers in production plants 
and on assembly lines, linguists, business women, and 
surely the home economist is not found wanting. Food, 
clothing, shelter, child life, family relationships, money 
management—all are vital questions of the day. She has 
some answers—not as many as she would like, but some. 
She has knowledge and experience that will help in the con- 
servation of human life and the building of health and 
morale. 


THE DIETITIAN’S SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION 


You as dietitians must be very happy in the realization 
that you are equipped to be of distinct service, both in 
times of war and of peace. Miss Bevier often used to re- 
mind us of the importance of being useful where we live, 
and you certainly can lay claim to being useful, for you 
translate theory and research findings into food to be eaten, 
and this final step must be taken if we are to be well 
nourished. 

My first experience with the training of persons responsi- 
ble for the feeding of patients in hospitals was when I 
taught at the Y.W.C.A. in Omaha after graduating from 
the University of Illinois. The superintendent of nurses 
in one of the hospitals called and purchased a ticket for one 
of the foods courses, saying that she wanted her nurses to 
have some training in dietetics. A nurse appeared at the 
first meeting, and at the second meeting a different nurse 
arrived. I called the superintendent and found that she 
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had planned for each of sixteen nurses to take one of the 
lessons in the course and thus become fully informed, so she 
thought, regarding the dietetic principles involved in treat. 
ing hospital patients. There was not a single dietitian jp 
any Omaha hospital at the time, and the tales that were 
told of the food served were appalling. Truly, time 
marches on. 

I have also had some experience on the other side of the 
tray in a few hospitals, and through this experience I have 
come to have a greater respect for the skilful application 
of science that is evidenced and also for the human under- 
standing needed to satisfy patients to whom their three 
meals are often the greatest adventure of the day, and 
where disappointments with regard to food are out of all 
proportion to the importance normally attached to eating, 

Many of my friends were dietitians during the last war, 
and I remember the comment of one that, after all, most of 
the Army looked upon them only as ‘glorified cooks.” 
Nevertheless, dietitians made a place for themselves during 
that war, and out of it has grown the profession of which 
you are now a part. 

I read with a great deal of interest your publication 
Dietetics as a Profession? and consider that you have done 
an excellent thing in preparing such clearly written, explicit 
information. It is apparent that, in a field as broad as this, 
you are concerned at some points with practically all of 
the general problems involved in the education of women. 


EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 


If the war is being fought in order that the peoples of the 
earth may be free and that there may be a good life for all, 
women will need to play an important role in determining 
what are the component parts of a “good life” and helping 
to see that all people have what a woman knows is good for 
her own family. 

The impact of the philosophies and ideals of every coun- 
try of the world upon our own is bound to come, and it will 
be terrific. How will these philosophies affect our attitude 
toward women and their education? What of the ideas of 
India, of Russia, of Germany, of Japan? Is there some- 
thing to be learned from them or shall we bar our doors 
against their ideas, one and all? They will be on our very 
doorsteps once this carnage is ended, and we cannot be en- 
tirely free of them, though we may turn our backs and pull 
down the shades. Rapid transportation and communica- 
tion have seen to that, and the war is speeding the day when 
we must be very conscious of the ideas of other countries. 
Can we meet them with sympathy and understanding, or 
must we meet them with the bitterness which engenders 
hatred and distrust? 

What, then, can we say about education of women for 
peace—not just for the first few years after the guns are 
quiet, but for the longer years ahead? Nobody knows. 
We can only guess. 

As we have seen, war highlights certain areas of educa- 
tion, many of which are equally useful in times of peace. 
Many women have found that their training has fitted 
them for war service. Others are fitting themselves for 
specialized war work, through short courses and apprentice- 
ships. Still other women are speeding up their college 
training, their nurse’s training, or their dietitian’s training. 
Some, with their eyes on the days of peace, are studying 
social, economic, and political problems with a view to 
having a clearer understanding of what needs to be done to 
make a better world. So much for war. 

It is evident, then, that there are many unanswered 
questions about the education of women for both war and 

2 Editor’s Note: Copies of this are available at 10 cents each on 


application to the American Dietetic Association, 620 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 
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ace. Foster and Wilson’s Woman After College gives a help us to see some of the points that might be stressed in 
eof the detailed and helpful discussion of many of these questions. the general education of women. 
d, 80 she For the most part, it seems desirable that women’s educa- The following is as true today as it was sixty years ago 
In treat- tion parallel that of men. Anthropologists tell us that when Olive Schreiner wrote: “It [motherhood] is the work 
titian in only when men and women have worked together has civi- that demands the broadest culture. ...The lawyer may 
— Wete } jization made progress. To quote Margaret Mead: “The see no deeper than his law-books, and the chemist see no 
ty, time most cooperative, most stable societies that I know are not further than the windows of his laboratory, and they may 
1 patriarchal and they are not matriarchal, but they are do their work well. But the woman who does woman’s 
€ of the societies in which both men and women work together, and work needs a many-sided, multiform culture, the heights 
el have they are societies in which women are very sure they are and depths of human life must not be beyond the reach of 
plication yomen and not trying to be imitation men while they are _ her vision, she must have knowledge of men and things in 
n under being citizens. .. . They have a greater competence and a many states, a wide catholicity of sympathy, the strength 
r three greater interest at the start in things close to them, thanin that springs from knowledge, and the magnanimity which 
lay, and things at a distance. ‘They work from the inside out. We _— springs from strength.” 
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have millions of women in this country who are good in this 
way, Who are quite good inside their own families, not so 
good with the servants, worse with the neighbors, a little 
worse with the local community, and hopeless when they 
This statement should 


A woman’s education for war and peace, then, should in 
many particulars be the same as that of a man. The 
changes and challenges as pointed out by Dr. Henry apply 
to the education of both. But in addition she needs educa- 
tion to help her to do woman’s work. 
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Education in a World at War 
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rmining Twenty or more years ago I was led to call attention to what I characterized 
helping as the struggle then going on in the world for the possession of the minds and 
Zood for the ability of youth. It was my conclusion that the group, the class, the 


nation succeeding in gaining control of the most of the best of its youth would 
control the fate of civilization. The happenings throughout the world during 
the past two decades—especially in Europe—furnish tragic evidence of the 


‘y coun- 
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attitude outcome of this struggle. Time and circumstance do not permit discussion 
ideas of of this phenomenon in the life of modern mankind. Nevertheless, it is rele- 
€ some- vant to my subject to call passing attention of the present day struggle for 
ur doors youth going on in our midst. This promises to lead to decisions of far reaching 
ur very importance as the nation strives to mobilize its full battle strength. . . . 
t, be en- Eight months of experience in Washington have impressed on me the tre- 
ind pull mendous difficulties in the formulation and application of plans for the best 
MUNe use of education for the purposes of the war. Not the least of these difficulties 
Ly when is the lack of agreement among those who speak and act for education. Educa- 
untries. tion too often does not appreciate the inescapable requirements of global war, 
ding, or and those seeking to fulfil the requisitions of war are not inclined to recog- 
genders nize the limitations and contributions of education. However, in spite of 
confusions, delays, mistakes and the conflict of prejudices, there is today 
nen for much encouraging evidence that the rightful place of education in the war 
pH 7” power pattern of the nation is becoming clearer. Meanwhile, men of sense 
knows. and responsibility must assume the trying task of arbitrating between those 
, who persist in seeing education in peace time terms and the extremists— 
educa- and, believe me, there are many of these—who would close all the institutions 
Oe of higher education for the duration. 
dio In the making of the decision, it must never be forgotten that the American 
; youth involved represent our chief hope of attaining peace in the world—a 
peer peace that will never again find the nation unprepared for war, as it was twenty- 
college five years ago and once more on December 7, 1941—a peace with power to 
ae maintain peace among men and nations. Such I consider to be the great task 
rie of education and the war.—E. C. Elliott: Education and the War. J. A.M.A. 
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CHANGES AND CHALLENGES IN EDUCATION TODAY ' 


DAVID D. HENRY, Pu.D. 


Executive Vice-President, Wayne University, Detroit 


prehensiveness of its ghastly meaning, has been be- 

yond our complete understanding. The wars of other 
times in comparison with the present one seem simple 
indeed. They consisted largely of preparing the armed 
forces for action and gearing industry for armament pro- 
duction. Today we know that “total war’ means total 
effort. It connotes the harnessing of every power of the 
nation for aggressive destruction. Success in this war, it 
has been pointed out to us by military leaders, will depend 
not only upon the efficiency of the armed forces and of the 
industrial production which arms those forces, but quite as 
truly upon the conservation of the public health, the main- 
tenance of morale, and the continuance of effective individ- 
ual living. General Somervell? has phrased the issue thus: 
“We can lose this total war on the battlefront as a direct 
result of losing it on the industrial front, on the home front 
or on the educational front. Education is the backbone of 
an army. This was never more true than it is today 
now.” 

The schools of the nation, from the elementary grades 
through the university, have a special task in wartime to 
contribute to the strength, skill, and ingenuity of the 
people, qualities particularly necessary when the fighting 
front and the home front are synonymous. 

When we say that “education is in the war,”’ we should 
not assume that the tasks are the same for all branches of 
education. Inthe great volume of discussion during recent 
months, there has been a tendency to treat the subject as 
if the functions of education in the war were the same at all 
levels. Statements committing the schools to “all-out” 
effort have been vague, leaving the impression that every- 
thing that has been done in the schools in the past has 
nothing to do with the war, and that now suddenly every- 
thing we do must be a result of the present impulse to 
“convert” to a war basis. 

Much of the regular school program contributes directly 
to the war effort, and in developing this point of view, we 
must avoid a defensive attitude which would make for 
complacency over past achievement. The importance, 
however, of distinguishing what normal activities should 
be retained is great, not because the schools should receive 
praise or credit for what they have done in the past, but 
because we must not waste time or resources on changes 
without first weighing their efficiency or effectiveness. 


To connotation of the phrase ‘‘total war,” in the com- 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


The senior high schools and colleges are now regarded 
by the military authorities as pre-induction centers for war 
service. The advanced schools are expected to give to the 
men a training which will enable them to adjust more 
quickly to the demands of military life, and to carry suc- 
cessfully the responsibilities of leadership, and on the other 
hand to give to both men and women the kinds of training 
which will prepare them for war service on the home front. 

For a while we followed a policy of minimum adjustment 
to the war effort and tried to superimpose war courses and 
wartime activities upon the existing programs. Now it is 
evident that the senior high schools and colleges must 
become truly war-service institutions and that the instruc- 
tional programs must be completely converted to war ends. 


' Abstract of an address presented before the American Dietetic 
Association, Detroit, October 22, 1942. 

? Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding General, Services 
of Supply, War Department, before American Institute on Educa- 
ry the War, American University, Washington, D.C., August 
28, 1942. 


Fortunately, some of the changes may be regarded ag 
having permanent value; for example, the wartime empha. 
sis upon nutrition and health and physical fitness should 
become a permanent part of the advanced school program, 


VOCATIONAL EMPHASIS 


The academic argument over.the difference between 
“education” and “‘training”’ is resolved for the duration, at 
least at the higher levels. ‘Education’ is a peacetime 
pursuit; “training” is a part of war. The schools have 
been engaged in both and have tried to maintain a balance 
between the two. Training in both senior high school and 
college means the development of technical skill, the mas- 
tery of specific information for personal competence in a 
given task. There have been those who have said that 
this is not a part of higher education, but it is certainly 
what the majority of young people have wanted and have 
thought they were getting. Education has to do with the 
larger life values, the intangibles of personal development 
—the enlargement of intellectual horizons, the growth of 
capacity for human understanding, the quickening of the 
senses of appreciation—in short, the flowering of person- 
ality. While we have quarreled as to the means of ful- 
filling these latter ends, there has been no disagreement 
upon them as desired outcomes of the educational process, 
These goals and the activities directed toward them must 
be largely suspended for the duration. We recognize that 
many of the training processes, particularly in the sciences 
and in many professional subjects, contribute to the larger 
education as here defined, but except as we have these 
incidental educational outcomes, our program at. the 
higher levels must be geared to training. 


HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS 


As the program of the senior high school changes to direet 
war service, the relation of the high school to the college 
necessarily changes. The subject-matter sequences long 
regarded as essential to college entrance can no longer be 
met by the boy or girl working for a high school victory 
certificate. In a very short time, college admissions will 
have to be granted to those who have not had the conven- 
tional subject-matter courses of the past, or the colleges 
will not have enough students to maintain the flow of 
trained men and women to the armed forces and civilian 
life. To propose tentative admission while the student 
makes up his “deficiencies” will no longer suffice. The 
college freshman must get on with his war training. There 
is no time for “making up” courses not essential to his 
college success; and for those courses taken in college which 
are important to his program, he has the right to expect 
college credit. The present inconsistency of giving credit 
for elementary learning in certain fields to students regu 
larly admitted while withholding credit in those same 
studies from those who had a ‘‘deficient” high school pro- 
gram can no longer be sustained. j 

This change in admission requirements is a wartime 
acceleration of a peacetime trend. Certain colleges have 
for some time been doubtful of the validity of the sequence 
requirements as an index to success in college and have 
altered their admission practices experimentally. Every 
study made has pointed to the desirability of the change 
now forced upon the colleges by the war. 

There is no doubt that the change will clear the way for 
the admission to college of many able young people who 
took vocational training in high school, and who later de 
sired to go to college. For these people, the sequence 
barrier heretofore has been too formidable to overcome an 
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the required ‘“‘back-tracking” has been discouraging. We 
inow that there have been as many high school graduates 
of college ability who have not gone on with their studies 
shave enrolled in the colleges. Many factors are needed 
joexplain this loss, but certainly one of them has been the 
admission obstacle just described. 

If students go to college without certain subject-matter 
asperiences, greater care will have to be exercised by the 
ellege in prescribing student programs. This probably 
means fewer electives for the college student. At the same 
time, college counseling will have to be improved to the end 
that the prescriptions imposed are completely justified in 
terms of the student’s entire program. Simply transpos- 
ing the former high school college entrance sequences into 
the college curriculum will not provide the answer. Degree 
requirements must undergo the same kind of appraisal as 
isnow imposed upon the high school program. 


TRAINING AND MANPOWER 


When we speak of manpower, we must again keep in 
mind the ‘“‘total war’ concept. In modern warfare, many 
more men than ever before are needed behind the lines to 
keep one man with fighting power at the front. Behind 
these people, in both civilian and military service, we must 
have the reserve of doctors, nurses, scientists, engineers, 
social workers, manufacturers, technicians. A flow of 
technically and professionally trained men and women for 
the vital activities of the country in wartime is an essential 
part of our war effort. England has learned to draft its 
people to training situations. We cannot allow the “hit 
and miss’ and haphazard practices of the present to con- 
tinue to send men and women into military service, when 
additional training would have made them moreeffective 
in that same military service, nor allow others not capable 
of military service to go into industrial jobs when they are 
intellectually capable of a training which would equip them 
fora more important task than they are now able to do. 

“To win the war in the shortest possible time, the alloca- 
tion of manpower should include all workers, and should 
be made in terms of necessary national service of all types, 
both military and non-military. ... The necessity for the 
allocation of all workers on a national scale is indicated 
by growing shortages of workers in many places, and by 
surpluses of workers in others. In allocating manpower, 
provisions should be made to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, of war production, and of civilian agencies, includ- 
ing schools and colleges, which are engaged in essential 
activities in our national life.’’ 


GUIDANCE 


Until we have complete mobilization of manpower, care- 
fully analyzed, with resources comprehensively organized, 
we shall have to depend for whatever efficiency we may 
achieve upon professional personnel guidance. Because 
such guidance is constructive, whether or not later super- 
seded by regimentation, we should encourage it at all levels 
and in whatever way we can. Scientific research into the 
occupational needs of the nation should be encouraged. 
Efective dissemination of vocational information should 
be a major activity, particularly of the high schools and 
colleges, Guidance in helping the individual student to 
adjust better to the demands placed upon him in wartime 
should be increased. Perhaps with a greater emphasis 
lpon guidance and with an improvement in our guidance 
techniques in this wartime, we shall be preparing for a more 
ficient guidance program after the war. 


_ Education for Victory: Wartime Commission, U.S. Office of 
Education, October 1942. 
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THE CHANGING STATUS OF WOMEN 


No discussion of changes in education can ignore the cur- 
rent revolution in the status of women’s work. The con- 
cept of war as exclusively the business of men is gone 
forever. Women are expected to operate machines, 
design engines, cure the sick, use the test tube and the 
microscope, and in general do what has been regarded as 
men’s work. As if these requirements were not enough, 
they are also expected to care for the children of the nation 
and to preserve the American home. The education of 
women, therefore, must take into account the changing 
concept of women’s work. As a result, we shall find wo- 
men enrolled in training for war work in all of the branches, 
getting ready for military service, industrial service, civil- 
ian service essential to the winning of the war. 

Those who enroll in programs less specifically related to 
occupational placement will be expected to accept their 
school work as a means of maximum personal development 
and growth so that they may exercise constructive leader- 
ship in whatever post-school tasks they undertake. 

The role of women in training for war service is not an 
easy one, nor is it glamorous. She must have the courage 
to carry on the unheroic task. Often she will not be iden- 
tified by uniform or badge and will not have the warm 
demonstration of group appreciation. But quiet devotion 
to duty has ever been the spirit of the women of this nation 
in the critical hours of our history, and they will carry on 
that tradition. ; 


MORALE 


Can democracy survive in wartime? The normal demo- 
cratic procedures must give way to the regimentation 
essential to effective war-making. The spirit of democ- 
racy, however, can be kept alive in wartime, and it will be 
kept alive only when there is a clear understanding of the 
issues of the hour. This is another way of describing 
morale. Bewilderment, confusion, disunity, are char- 
acteristics of a demoralized people. We know that the 
armaments and the legions of men are useless without 
national morale to support them and the cause in which 
they are engaged. 

One of the challenges confronting all levels of education 
in this wartime has to do with finding ways to give greater 
meaning to the theme ‘Education for a Strong America.” 
One very specific assignment is the working toward an un- 
derstanding of the importance of voluntary compliance 
with governmental requests for cooperation. To the 
extent that we are able to induce voluntary compliance 
with the requests of our leaders we shall be able to avoid 
the rigors of regimentation. 

In supporting an effective public school program for 
national victory, we are also building a foundation for the 
postwar era. Not every part of a war effort makes for a 
constructive long-time value. Our vast numbers of guns 
and battleships may be outmoded when this war is over, 
but the outcomes of our educational program will not be 
obsolete. The postwar period will require all the well- 
trained students that can be developed to meet the prob- 
lems which will result from the present worldwide con- 
fusion and disorder. Then we shall understand the 
importance of what we have done to improve public health, 
to strengthen national morale, to increase our understand- 
ing of the importance of economic well-being, to enrich our 
family life, and to aid our children in learning the ways of 
democracy. 





NUTRITION AND DIETETICS IN THE NURSING CURRICULUM 


FLORENCE HIXSON, B:S., MS. 


Acting Principal, School of Nursing, Harper Hospital, Detroit 


WE nutrition education of the nurse begins the day 
after she enters the school of nursing and continues 
- throughout her training course. Just as Public Health 
is taught, not as an isolated course, but incorporated into 
every study in the curriculum, so Nutrition and Diet 
Therapy, although included as courses in the second and 
third terms of the first year, are also embodied in every 
course in the curriculum. Thus integration, or the com- 
bining of those factors which belong together and viewing 
and treating them as a whole, one of the modern principles 
of education, is applied. 


PRELIMINARY NUTRITION EDUCATION 


Nutrition education of the student nurse begins with 
herself. The young student, just after entering the school 
of nursing, is often observed in the dining room having a 
breakfast consisting of a cup of coffee or a glass of tomato 
or fruit juice. Mental note is made of this for discussion 
in individual or group health conferences in connection 
with the course in Health Education which includes an 
hour of instruction by the dietitian on personal nutrition 
or selection of diets. 

All students, of course, undergo a complete physical 
examination upon entrance to the school of nursing. 
Those who are underweight or overweight or who have acne 
or other conditions obviously requiring dietary treatment, 
are referred to the dietitian for conferences and help with 
their dietary problems. If there is any question of glandu- 
lar imbalance, a basal metabolism test is made and ap- 
propriate treatment follows. Students also keep a weight 
chart. In the Nutrition course, the instructor grades the 
students partly on their knowledge of facts and principles 
underlying good nutrition and partly on their success in 
applying these personally, as indicated by attainment of 
normal weight and good physical condition. 

The courses in Nutrition and Foods and Cookery, which 
are correlated with Medical Science, are given in the 
second term of the first year after the courses in Physiology 
and Chemistry have been completed. In this way the 
physiological principles learned may be applied to nutri- 
tion. The unit on energy metabolism, for instance, is-cor- 
related with the study of special tests such as basal meta- 
bolic. Students compute their basal requirements in 
terms of calories, also their total energy requirements. 
They keep a record of their food intake for a week and 
evaluate this from the standpoint of a well-balanced diet. 
In correlating Nutrition with Medical Science or Pathology 
they discuss special tests used in computing the amount 
of such substances as glucose and minerals, and metab- 
olites, such as noncoagulable nitrogen, in the blood. They 
also learn to interpret pathology reports and to distinguish 
the abnormal from the normal, thus gaining some under- 
standing of the significance of such reports. 

Diets are planned for groups such as: the foreign-born, 
taking into consideration their religious beliefs in relation 
to dietary habits; the factory worker; and families with 
low incomes. Now we must consider diets with modifica- 
tions due to rationing. To quote Dr. Bruce Douglas! 
in this respect, ‘Rationing will hurt you if you are un- 
willing to accommodate your tastes to its requirements. 
On the other hand, rationing can prove highly beneficial, 
and it will to those who, while adjusting themselves to a 
new situation, make a special study of food values. By so 


1Detroit Department 


12. 1942 of Health, News Release, October 
2, 1942. 


doing, you will find that you have been eating in abyp- 
dance many things to satisfy your hollow hunger, and jp 
so doing have given little heed to the relief of hidden 
hunger.” 

In the first part of the Foods and Cookery course, the 
preparation of food rather than the preparation of meals 
is stressed. However, later in the course meals are pre- 


pared and trays set up with attention not only to calories 
and proportions of carbohydrates, fats, proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, water and cellulose, but with due attention to 
color, attractiveness, and appetite appeal. 


DIET THERAPY INSTRUCTION 


The course in normal Nutrition is followed by the 
course in Diet Therapy. This is given in the third term 
in the first year and is correlated with Medical and Surgical 
Nursing. When properly correlated, very little review of 
the pathology and symptoms of diseases is necessary in 
the Diet Therapy course. Stress is laid upon modifica- 
tions of the normal diet in disease conditions and reasons 
for the modifications. 

At intervals the students attend symposiums to which 
the physician lecturer, nutritionist, clinical instructors, 
and medical case worker are invited. All phases of a 
disease, and its medical, dietary, nursing and social treat- 
ment are discussed. 

The clinical instructor can be of great aid in diet therapy 
instruction by planning the symposiums stressing dietary 
treatment, by stimulating discussion of the patient who is 
a feeding problem, by the case study method of assignment 
of patients followed by conferences concerning the total 
care of the patient, and by nursing case studies integrating 
all the problems in relation to the nursing care of the 
patient, including discussion of how they can be solved 
and appropriate methods of teaching the patient. Op- 
portunities are available for the student to confer with 
many specialists, including the physician, nutritionist, 
social worker, and the nursing instructors in the sciences, 
nursing arts, and clinical subjects. 

Experience in the Diet Therapy Department follows as 
closely as possible the course in Diet Therapy. Students 
plan, prepare, and serve the most important therapeutic 
diets. The dietitians speak of this responsibility as “filling 
diet prescriptions.”” The word “prescription” impresses 3 
nurse. When a medical prescription is ordered by the 
physician, the nurse measures it very accurately, serves it 
as attractively as possible, assists the patient in taking tt, 
and makes sure that the patient swallows it. If the pa- 
tient refuses it, the nurse reports the fact to the nurse 1 
charge or to the doctor, and either the patient is encouraged 
further to take it, or something else is substituted. When 
the same principle is applied to diets it means that the 
nurse fills the diet prescription accurately and with due 
consideration of the patient’s likes and dislikes, serves It 
as attractively as possible, feeds the patient if necessary, 
and gets replacements if the patient refuses some of his 
food. As Mary M. Harrington has said, ‘Food eaten 1s 
as important as food served.” Until the nurse has seen 
that the patient eats his food, she has not fulfilled her duty. 

Part of the student’s diet therapy experience is obtained 
in the Diet Therapy Clinic of the Out-Patient Department. 
Here it is possible for the student to gain an understanding 
of the patient’s dietary problems and their relation to his 
family life. She has the opportunity of accompanying the 
dietitian on home visits where she learns more about t 
food habits of people of different races and nationalities. 
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She gets some experience in simple diet instruction, and in standing in her profession, adequately prepared to teach, 
helping the patient plan his meals within a limited budget. and able to adapt the educational program to the needs of 
She sometimes conducts small classes in the clinic, giving the group. Preferably she should be a member of the 
in abun demonstrations. i oer staff in the hospital in which she is teaching so that she will 
r, and in Just as Nutrition and Diet Therapy are incorporated _ be fully aware of problems of the patients receiving dietary 
f hidden | it the course in Medical and Surgical Nursing, so they treatment and be able to discuss these with the students. 
are incorporated in every clinical course in the curriculum. She should know something of their social and economic 
urse, the | They are used and applied so frequently that they become . vag well, so that ri i adjust es patients’ 
of meals | an integral part of the nurse’s knowledge and experience. te ik the eae of stuc ents noon ingly. She 
are pre- should know something of the students’ total nursing 


, calodil REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS OF STUDENT NURSES education program in the school of nursing and the spe- 


niall . guia die ie carte cialized fields which the nurses may enter after graduation. 

: herals, We “learn by doing. The above program makes use She should be acquainted with the content of other courses 

ntion to} of this psychological principle. Student activity is fore- jn the curriculum so that better correlation and integration 
most in such a plan, with the teacher merely guiding and may be achieved. She should cooperate with the phy- 
leading. But this requires better preparation of the  sician, social case worker, clinical instructor, and others 
teacher than does the old-fashioned lecture method. concerned with the instruction of students, to the end that 

Re! fi The teacher should be a well-trained dietitian of good sickness may be alleviated and positive health promoted. 
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Geriatrics 


The competence of healthy older people is largely a matter of nutrition. Doctors also have 
an age problem. They also age. Americais at war. There is no turning back. Physicians 
0 which attain their fourth decade before they become active in their respective fields. They need 
tructors, more years of activity after 60 than most are favored with. Coronary disease is all too com- 
ses of 8 mon with doctors. I shall refer to it at. some length because food excesses (fat) may be a 
a factor involved. . . .The over-refinement of starch and excessive use of sugar must be warned 
al treat- against and the reasons made clear enough so that appetitite is not the sole guide to eating. 

All specialists and general practitioners giving service to the old should familiarize themselves 
therapy with the researches in nutrition now contributing so effectively where understood and ap- 


_ dietary plied. “, .It rests with practicing physicians to bring about within as few decades as possible 
? (especially for the older age group) something comparable to the improvement in nutrition 
t who is that has already come to two generations of babies since pediatricians have put the balanced 
ignment nutrition into effect... .No portion of the present nutritional program should be denied the 
he total aged on any basis dictated by their years. . . .There could not be a better time to plan a pur- 
egrating poseful nutritional program for the peace that must follow war. . . .The resurgence of interest 
r f th in dietetics has come at the same time with a reviving interest in medical geriatrics. . . . 
> of the For reasons hard to understand, there is the widest belief that the elderly should be ab- 
e solved stemious. The few gluttonous and obese have visited this inhibition,onsthe many who are 
it. Op- overconscientious and underweight. We should start with the dictumrof Piersol and Bortz 
fer with ‘To add life to years rather than years to life.” That is the basic motive for campaigning for 
“sein better nutrition for the aging. What we are looking for is not a dragging out of vegetative 
itionist, almshouse existence but the promotion of real efficiency. The human being attains his full 
SC1lences, bodily development, let us say, by 40, the beginning of his fifth decade. His next decade and 
a half pits him against the most stressful period of his life: the time in which early rheumatic 
lows as and other infections mature and cripple; when arterial hazards (coronary disease) add their 
‘ tragic interruptions; when metabolic perversions (obesity, diabetes and gout) appear... . 
students Age is feared much more for the restrictions it may impose than the promise of death. 
rapeutic Perhaps ‘‘the less food for old people”’ fallacy hinges on the supposition that for them energy 
; “filling for current expenditure is the chief item and therefore carbohydrate and some fat with a 
yresses & minimum of protein suffice. ..man has varied notions of his own. He chooses primitively 
by the with the least cultivated of his tastes. The result is a diet over-rich in refined flours and sugar. 
J a He misses the balanced assemblages plant life has integrated and domestic animals have 
serves It concentrated for him. They do it better than he can plan it. Hence the appeal for natural 
iking it, foods, including animal products. No old person is a walking museum piece—a holdover 
the pa- from last year’s crop—and for the same good reason must not be treated like a barnacle on 
nurse if tala of state. .. .Is aging hastened by overeating? Does abstemiousness promise a long 
ouraged There is also considerable difference of opinion as to just how much over or undernutrition 
When exists in our country. . .undernutrition produces more physiologic disturbances, but over- 
hat the nutrition (fat) may hasten the development of more pathologic change. . .most of the border- 
ith due line or marginal degrees of undernutrition which we uncover are economically unnecessary 
; and stem from social maladjustment, anxiety states and outmoded medical advice. Under- 
erves It nutrition reduces vitality and well-being much more than it hastens decline or senility. . . . 
cessaly, Unless some newer food components (biotin) can be proved to be carcinogenic, preventive 
e of his measures (diet) in terms of about three-fourths of our deaths are very much in that current 
eaten is state of ‘‘too little and too late.”’. . Religious, national and family feastings on holidays 
ei have been such a civilizing influence that any campaign for better nutrition must never over- 
las seen look the spiritual and social resources arising from the table or the sharing of food. While 
er duty. vacillating between the dangers of undereating and overeating (a fair optimum diet) I must 
btained not appear to condone the gourmand. Food must be made attractive. The atmosphere 
rtment. should be conducive to liveliness and some approximation of what Edwin Markham calls 
: man’s primary needs: bread, brotherhood and beauty. We need a modern Brillat-Savarin 
tanding with ability to popularize the nutritional nuggets today’s science provides us in the manner 
n to his in which he popularized esthetic living and dining —Tuohy, E. L.: Handbook of Nutrition: 
ving the XX. Feeding the Aged, J. A. M. A., 121: 42, 1948. 
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THE CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, AND CULINARY PROPERTIES OF PEANUT OIL 


NELL G. GRIM, M.S., ann MARY SATORIUS EHEART, 8.M. 


Home Economics Department, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


portant oil-bearing seed, the recognition of the 

culinary importance of peanut oil has been rather 
recent. Meanwhile, the government has greatly increased 
the peanut acreage for oil for war use. After the war, 
it is expected that much of this oil will be available to 
the domestic consumer. In many localities peanut oil at 
present is difficult to obtain on the retail market. As it 
becomes more available, information about its properties 
will be needed. 

The chemical and physical constants of peanut oil have 
been widely reported (1,2). Ina study of a large group of 
vegetable oils (3) peanut oil was found to have a digesti- 
bility of 98.3 per cent, or higher than that of all other oils 
studied. Very little work has been done, however, on its 
use in food preparation. King et al. (4) found that potato 
chips fried in peanut oil ranked highest in desirability of 
flavor when compared to those fried in all the other oils 
and fats tested. Peanut oil has been recommended by 
those who have used it. Because of the foregoing and in 
order to add to the available information on its use in 
food preparation, this study was undertaken. 


| LTHOUGH the peanut has long been known as an im- 


PROCEDURE 


Twelve consecutive fryings of potato chips, shoe-string, 
and French-fried potatoes in peanut oil were compared 
with similar products fried in cottonseed oil which were 
used as the standard. The products were judged by three 
persons who previously had been given the taste threshold 
test (5) and were known to have good taste acuity. All 
data were analyzed by the Fisher ‘‘t’’ test (6). 


TABLE 1 

Chemical and physical constants of the peanut and cottonseed oils 
used in the experiment 

SMOKING 


SAPONIFI- 
€ VE NO. 
POINT IODINE NO 


CATION NO. ACIDITY 


mg. KOH 
gm. oil 


Ps ml. 0.1 N 

°C gm. 12/190 | NaOH /em. 
oil 

Peantt........ 242 194 92 

Cottonseed ; : 240 191 


0.01530 
105 0.01530 


After each frying, the progressive chemical and physical 
changes brought about by. heating the oils were studied. 
The measurements included free acidity, amount of fats 
absorbed by the potato products, smoking point, and 
rancidity as indicated by the Kreis test. 

The potatoes, Irish Cobblers, were removed from cold 
storage 7 days before frying to allow reversion of sugars 
to starch. The picric acid test (7) was used to determine 
the amount of sugar present prior to frying. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Since it was necessary to obtain the oils used in the 
experiment on the open market and therefore little was 
known concerning their history, several chemical and 
physical constants of the oils were first determined 
(Table 1). 

The smoking points were found to be high and very 
similar, that for peanut oil being within the range as 


1 Based on a thesis submitted by Miss Grim in partial fulfilment 
of the requirement for the Master of Science degree, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. Received for publication June 7, 1943. 


given in the literature for this oil (2) and that for cotton. 
seed oil somewhat higher than that found by Blunt and 
Feeney (1). 

The saponification numbers agreed well with those re- 
ported by Holde and Mueller (8). 

The iodine number of peanut oil, 92, definitely placed it 
in the nondrying group of oils which corroborated the 
findings of Holde and Mueller (8). Cottonseed oil, how- 
ever, was found to have a higher iodine number, namely 
105. Thus this oil definitely belonged to the semidrying 
group of oils, as had been reported previously (8). 

Free acidity was low for both types. 

It may therefore be concluded from this preliminary 
study that the oils were of good quality and fairly typical 
since the constants were similar to those previously re- 
ported. The oils were evidently fresh since free acidity 
was low and, as will be seen later, resistance to rancidity 
was good. 

The average palatability scores (as scored by three 
judges) for the 12 replicate fryings of potato chips, shoe- 
string potatoes, and French-fried potatoes cooked in 
peanut oil and in cottonseed oil were found to differ sig- 
nificantly in a number of cases (Table 2). The potato 
chips fried in peanut oil were rated much higher for tender- 
ness and brittleness than those fried in cottonseed oil since 
the P values? for the differences were 0.001 and 0.004, re- 
spectively. There was also a significant difference (P = 
0.034) in the shape of the chips fried in the two oils. Those 
fried in peanut oil scored higher, possibly because of the 
greater tendency tocurl. The factors of taste, aroma, oili- 
ness, and color did not differ significantly for potato chips 
fried in the two oils. On the whole, however, the potato 
chips fried in peanut oil ranked higher than those fried in 
cottonseed oil, since the average total score was 91.33 out 
of a possible 100 for those fried in peanut oil and only 85.72 
for those fried in cottonseed oil, the P value (0.003) indi- 
cating a highly significant difference. 

Shoe-string potatoes fried in peanut oil were scored some- 
what higher than those fried in cottonseed oil, but the 
differences were not so significant as in the case of potato 
chips. The taste of the shoe-string potatoes was signifi- 
cantly more desirable when fried in peanut oil than when 
fried in cottonseed oil, since the P value was 0.048. . The 
shoe-string potatoes fried in peanut oil tended to be more 
brittle than those fried in cottonseed oil, although the P 
value for the difference, 0.082, was above the 5 per cent 
level of significance. None of the other factors, namely, 
color, shape, tenderness, oiliness, and aroma, differed sig- 
nificantly when the potatoes were fried in the two oils. 
The total scores for the shoe-string potatoes were not 
significantly different since the P value was 0.097; this 
value, however, is not far from the 5 per cent level of sig- 
nificance. Since the shoe-string potatoes fried in peanut 
oil tended to be slightly more palatable as a whole than 
those fried in cottonseed oil, it is possible that the use of a 
larger number of samples might have given differences of 
more definite significance. 

French-fried potatoes cooked in peanut oil were scored 
much higher in aroma than those cooked in cottonseed oil 
since the value for P, 0.003, was highly significant. The 
taste of the peanut oil French fries tended to be better 
than those fried in cottonseed oil. Although the P value, 


2**P” refers to chances in 100 that a difference of given magml- 
tude would result from selecting at random from the universe. 
To be significant, P should be .05 (5 per cent) or less; to be highly 
significant, .01 (1 per cent) or less. 
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0,058, was slightly above the 5 per cent level of significance, 
the value is so low that it could be said that the French 
fries cooked in peanut oil undoubtedly tended to be su- 
prior in taste to those cooked in cottonseed oil. The 
factors of color, shape, tenderness, brittleness, and oiliness 
did not differ for French-fried potatoes cooked in the two 
oils. However, the total score for the product fried in 

anut oil was again higher than for that fried in cotton- 
seed oil, but the P value for the difference, 0.136, was in- 
significant, since it was somewhat above the 5 per cent 
level. 

Thus by way of summary, it may be seen that the use 
of peanut oil definitely resulted in a more tender and brittle 
potato chip and possibly a more brittle shoe-string potato, 
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palatability factors, peanut oil gave significantly higher 
results in 7 while in not one did cottonseed oil give sig- 
nificantly higher results. 

With regard to the chemical and physical properties of 
the two oils (Table 3) the average free acidity of the peanut 
oil was found to be much higher than that of the cotton- 
seed oil after each of the 12 consecutive fryings. The P 
values for these differences were highly significant. It is 
known that free acidity is one factor in the lowering of 
the smoking point. However, only in the case of shoe- 
string potatoes was the smoking point of the peanut oil 
significantly lower than that of the cottonseed oil, the P 
value for this difference being highly significant. A study 
of the smoking point for each of the 12 consecutive fryings 


TABLE 2 
Average palatability scores for color, shape, brittleness, taste, oiliness, aroma, and total scores for 12 consecutive fryings of potato chips, 


shoe-string, and French-fried potatoes cooked in cottonseed and peanut oils (scored by three judges) 


POTATO CHIPS FRIED IN: 
POSSIBLE 
SCORE 


PALATABILITY FACTOR me 
ane Peanut oil 
10 | 7.72 | 8.44 
10 9.22 9.50 
Tenderness ...... te | 20 16.45 | 18.42 
OS ee, ee 20 16.41 18.61 
5 ane ae aks 10 9.23 9.53 
MEE OS PLS 20 17.03 17.36 
ME es eis Siok, 10 9.69 | 9.64 
Total score..... 85.72 91.33 | 
* Significant. 
** Highly significant. 


P value of 
difference 


0.253 

0.034* | 

0.001** 

0.004** 

0.187 
|>0.560 
>0.560 

0.003** 


SHOE-STRING POTATOES FRIED IN: FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES FRIED IN: 


P value of Cottonseed : P value of 
difference | oil Peanut oil difference 


Cottonseed Peanut oil 


0.136 | 
'>0.560 | 
0.218 
0.082 
0.048* 

'>0.560 
0.253 
0.097 


7.16 
9.86 
17.94 
17.36 
9.11 
17.44 


7.67 
10.00 
17.67 
16.86 

8.00 
16.86 

| 8.08 
85.14 


7.97 
8.72 
14.47 
14.23 
9.03 
17.08 
| 9.08 
80.64 


0.253 
>0.560 
0.439 
0.187 
0.058 
0.218 
8.92 0.003** 
87.80 0.136 


Note: French-fried potatoes were judged for the tenderness and brittleness of exterior crust. 


TABLE 3 


Average acidily, smoking point, fat absorption, and rancidity of cottonseed and peanut oils during 12 consecutive fryings of potato chips, 


POTATO CHIPS FRIED IN: 


PROPERTY OF OIL | 
| 


oil 


Acidity (ml. 0.1N NaOH/gm.)... 
Smoking point (°C)....... 

Fat absorption (gm./226.8 gm. potato) 
Rancidity (plusses) f 


|232 [231 
48.41 49.33 
283 | 


* Significant. 
** Highly significant. 


shoe-string, and French-fried potatoes 


Cottonseed | Deanist ail 7 ae eed 
0.02241; 0.02762} 0.003** 0.02298| 0.02593 
| >0.560 
| >0.560 
3.00 | 0.159 


| 
SHOE-STRING POTATOES FRIED IN: | FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES FRIED IN: 


P value of \caamnad | Peauud on 


P value of 
difference | oil difference 


0.001** | 0.01872! 0.02164] 0.009** 
0.0002**|233 \232 | 0.293 

0.115 | 10.23 7.42 | 0.048* 
10.159 | 2.25 1.83 | 0.040* 


| { ' 


| Peanut oil | 
\233 |229 
| 36.00 | 30.67 
| 2.33 | 2.50 


t Samples of fat of varying degrees of rancidity were used to set up color standards for the Kreis test from one plus, denoting slight 


rancidity, to five plusses, denoting high rancidity. 


although the difference in the latter case did not quite 
teach the 5 per cent level of significance. The oil in which 
the French fries were cooked did not affect the factors of 
tenderness and brittleness, which might be expected since 
only the exterior crust of the French fries could be judged 
for these factors. In addition to a greater degree of ten- 
demness, potato chips fried in peanut oil were of a more 
desirable shape than those fried in cottonseed oil. Al- 
though no differences were noted in taste and aroma for 
potato chips, shoe-string potatoes had a better taste and 
the French-fried a better aroma and possibly better taste 
When fried in peanut oil. Without exception, the products 
fried in peanut oil had higher total scores than those fried 
In cottonseed oil, but only in the case of potato chips was 
the difference highly significant. It may be pointed out, 
owever, that out of 24 possibilities for differences in 


showed that cottonseed oil had a higher smoking point 
than peanut oil for the first 9 or 10 fryings, after which the 
smoking point dropped rapidiy and for all three products 
was as low or lower than the peanut oil after the twelfth 
frying. However, this degradation of the smoking point 
of cottonseed oil was not so pronounced for shoe-string 
potatoes as for the other potato products, probably because 
the oils were kept hot only 400 seconds for each frying of 
shoe-string potatoes while it required 720 for the French- 
fried, and 630 for the complete frying of all the potato 
chips. If the series had been continued it is possible 
that the average smoking points would not have differed 
significantly for the shoe-string potatoes since the smoking 
point of the cottonseed oil would eventually have been 
lowered sufficiently to offset the initial difference in favor 
of the cottonseed oil. 
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The amount of fat absorbed by 226.8 gm. (one-half 
pound) potatoes tended to be less for the shoe-string and 
French-fried potatoes when fried in peanut oil. However, 
only in the case of the French fries was the difference 
significant (P value 0.048): those cooked in peanut oil 
absorbed 7.42 gm. fat; those in cottonseed oil, 10.23 gm. 

The peanut oil was more resistant to rancidity than the 
cottonseed oil in the case of the French fries (P value 
0.040), a result corroborated by a preliminary experiment 
in which the two oils were kept at 100°C. for a period of 
several hours. Samples removed at 30-minute intervals 
and tested for rancidity by the Kreis test showed that 
the cottonseed oil developed rancidity at this accelerated 
temperature consistently faster than did the peanut oil. 
It seems likely therefore that, had the study been con- 
tinued to include more samples and thus the oils kept at an 
elevated temperature for a longer total time, the peanut 
oil used for potato chips and shoe-string potatoes would 
have shown greater resistance to rancidity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of potato chips, shoe-string, and French- 
fried potatoes fried in peanut oil and in cottonseed oil, 
in 7 cases out of 24, showed significantly higher average 
palatability scores for the products fried in peanut oil 


Peanut oil showed a higher average free acidity than 
cottonseed oil during consecutive fryings of potato prod. 
ucts but only in the case of shoe-string potatoes was the 
smoking point of this oil significantly lower than that of 
cottonseed oil. 

Potatoes fried in peanut oil tended to absorb lesg fat 
than those cooked in cottonseed oil. The peanut oil 
showed greater resistance to rancidity than did cotton. 
seed oil. 
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Brining to Preserve Vegetables aie 


Lean 

Save garden vegetables by salting or brining instead of taking a chance on 5% 
uncertain canning methods, USDA advises Victory Gardeners who lack pres- 10% 
sure cookers or other war-scarce canning equipment. Many of the non-acid Brea 
vegetables that can safely only under pressure may be preserved successfully Fruit 
by improved methods of salting or brining developed by John L. Etchells, Milk 
chemist, USDA, and Ivan D. Jones, North Carolina Experiment Station. 

Different vegetables—snap beans, carrots, cauliflower, many greens, green 
tomatoes, cabbage and even head lettuce—may be salted or brined for use 
next winter. They are put down in crocks with light salt or weak brine for HS, 
about two weeks until fermented, then packed in glass jars and processed in Grak 
boiling water. Milk 

Snap beans, one of the best vegetables for brining, require 5 minutes in steam 
or boiling water before brining—to help hold their color and hasten fermenta- 
tion. Other vegetables are prepared as for cooking. Cover the vegetables 
in the crock with brine made of a half pound of pure granulated salt and a cup For the 
of vinegar in a gallon of water, or sprinkle dry salt between layers of the vege- Butt 
tables, using a half pound of salt and a cup of vinegar for each 10 lb. vegetable. 

Lay several layers of cheesecloth over the vegetables and tuck down inside Tota 
the crock, then cover with a plate, and weigh down with a brick or stone. ; 
The brine should come up over the plate. Remove the white scum as it forms diets s 
on the surface of the brine by lifting up the stone, plate and cheesecloth, values 
washing thoroughly, and replacing. After about two weeks the bubbling later), 
will stop. The vegetables will then be ready to pack in glass jars and process and gs 
in a boiling water bath—25 minutes for pints and 30 minutes for quarts. Clevel 

Vegetables brined this way require little or no soaking before cooking or 
serving. Rinse them in clear water, boil at least 10 minutes and serve. They 
have a pickled flavor, much like cooked vegetables seasoned with salt and Wit 
vinegar. marke 

Salt may also be used to preserve corn, peas, Lima beans, okra, green peppers foods 
and onion, but these vegetables need heavy salt or strong brine. 
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POINT EVALUATION OF TYPICAL DIETS' 


HELEN MALLORY, B.S. 


University Hospitals, Cleveland 


effect in March and, later, in anticipation of ration- 

ing of meats, fats, and cheese, a ““Committee on 
Standardization of Special Diets” of the Cleveland Die- 
tetic Association, consisting of Aileen Merwin, University 
Hospitals, Marion Buck, Cleveland Clinic Hospital, and 
Helen Mallory, University Hospitals, chairman, prepared 
the accompanying weekly market orders for typical special 


Wit point rationing of processed foods went into 


TABLE 1 
Diabetic diet: protein 70 gm., fat 100 gm., carbohydrate 150 gm. 


F ¢ 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal. . 
Bread. 
Egg. . 
Cream. 


serving 
serving 
slice 


oz. (4 tbsp.) 


Lunch 
Lean meat or substitute... 2 oz. 
5% vegetable 2 servings 
10% vegetable serving 
Bread. 4 slice 
Fruit. serving 
Milk.... > cup (1 glass) 


— 


“Ie S&S Db be 


bw | 
~I 


Dinner 
Lean meat or substitute... 02. 
5% vegetable servings 
10% vegetable serving 
Bread. slice 
Fruit. 
Milk. 


no > 


serving 
5 cup (1 glass) 


I = bo 


HS. 
Graham cracker 
Milk.... 


For the day 
Butter or substitute ...., 5} pats (33 tbsp.) 42 


Totals... 73 |100 | 149 


diets showing ration points required (except for exact point 
values of specific meats and fats, which were inserted 
later). These, together with an explanatory statement 


and special dietary evaluations, were submitted to the 
Cleveland Academy of Medicine. 


BLUE STAMP REQUIREMENTS 
With the exception of the ulcer and low-residue diets, all 


patient free to use his allotted 48 points per month as he 
prefers, substituting the canned for fresh when desirable. 
A diabetic diet containing 70 gm. protein, 100 gm. fat, 


and 150 gm. carbohydrate is submitted (Table 1). 


Vegetables* 
Cauliflower. . 
Lettuce. ... 
Fresh spinach... 


TABLE 2 
Weekly market order, diabetic diet, high-cost: protein 70 gm., fat 
100 gm., carbohydrate 150 gm. 


Fresh green beans..... 


Broccoli. . 
Celery... 

Fresh tomatoes 
Carrots... 
Fresh peas... 
Squash 
Beets... 


Celery cabbage ..... 


Fruits 
Oranges........ 
Apples........ 
Grapefruit. .. 


Fresh pear or fruit 


season... 


Cereals 
Bread..... : 
Oatmeal.... 


Dairy Products 


Butter... 
Margarine 

Re. ec 
Cheese, cottage 
Cheese, American 


Meats 
Calves 
breads... 
Fish.. 
Ground beef 
Rib roast. . 
Ham. 


liver or 


Miscellaneous 
Coffee 


"TOCGie....5<s.« « 


sweet- 


NO. 
SERV- 
INGS 


WEEKLY AMOUNTS 


w 


1 head 
1 head 
1 Ib. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 bunch 
1 lb. 

1 bunch 
2 Ib. 

2 lb. 

1 bunch 
1 Ib. 


woe hw eS 


won > - Or 


> WwW 


3 doz. 


2 Ib. 


9 


1 Ib. 


14 loaves 
} Ib. 


3} qt. 
4 lb. 
4 lb. 
4** 

9 oz. 


1 
4 lb. 


wn ie ole eI ore 





For a 


POINT VALUES 


Red 


Blue 


0 22 


* This market order provides 28 servings 5% vegetable, and 14 
servings 10% vegetable. 
** In addition to 7 for breakfasts. 


diet prescription of 80 gm. protein, 100 gm. fat, 175 gm. 
carbohydrate, the daily addition of 1 slice bread, 1 serving 
10% vegetable, and 1 egg will meet the requirement. This 
will increase the cost, but not necessarily the blue point 
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market orders detailed in this paper include only those 
foods which do not require blue points. This leaves the 


BS Received for publication June 28, 1943. 
TER. 
ee 
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value at the present level. Even higher prescriptions can 
be met in a similar manner by increase chiefly in unrationed 
potatoes and bread. 

Low-calorie diet evaluation indicates approximately the 
same blue point value and cost as the diabetic diet. The 
differences in food allowances could be established on this 
basis: 1 more serving of 5% vegetable daily, 2 slices less 
bread daily, 1} oz. less butter or butter substitute daily. 


TABLE 3 
Weekly market order, diabetic diet, low-cost: protein 70 gm., fat 


NO. | POINT VALUES 
SERV- WEEKLY AMOUNTS ae 


ae Blue | Red 


V egetables* 
Celery... 
Cabbage 
Lettuce. ... 1 Ib. 
Spinach...... 2 |b. 
Turnips....... ae a. | db. 
Sauerkraut....... : I ° dab. 

3 | 2 bunches 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 


1 lb. 
14 Ib. 


Carrots: ..2....... 
Onions or beets. 
Rutabagas... 


Fruits 
Oranges...... 
Apples...... 


2 doz. 
2 |b. 


Grapefruit......... | 6 | 8 


Cereal products 
Bread 
Oatmeal... 


1} loaves 
4 Ib. 





Dairy Products 
Milk..... 
Butter $ lb. 
Margarine 4 |b. 
BOGS 5. 0c: ee > ie 
Cheese, cottage. . | 602. 
Cheese, American... wx. + Ib. 


33 qt. 


Meats 
Pork liver... 
Fish... 
Ground beef 
Lamb patty... 
Veal chop 
Slice pork shoulder 
Frankfurters. . 


1 |b. 
lb. 
lb. 


1 
4 
3 
5 
1 
4 lb. 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 





—_ 


lb. 
Ib. 


het et et ND 


Miscellaneous 
Coffee 4 Ib. 





Totals. 0 20 


* This market order provides 28 servings 5% vegetable, and 14 
servings 10% vegetable. 
** In addition to 7 for breakfasts. 


In planning the low-residue, smooth, soft or ulcer diets, 
the servings of vegetables have not been kept at the strict 
minimum just essential for good nutrition. The 60 to 
72 blue point value calculated for a month’s fruit and 
vegetable needs is adequate if the small (4 oz.) cans of 
strained vegetables and fruits remain available for special 
diets. If these are restricted for the use of infants only, 
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comparable amounts of canned vegetables in larger cans 
will have a higher point value and some waste must be 
considered. The committee did not feel that the ave 

market the year around furnished enough variety in fresh 
vegetables and fruits that are easily strained. If neces. 
sary, however, strained vegetables and fruits could be 
limited to carrots, beets, potatoes, spinach, other greens 
and apples during the winter months and off seasons. 


RED STAMP REQUIREMENTS 
Using the 70-gm. protein level as a basic daily guide, in- 


creases in meats, fats, and cheese for high-protein diets 
without restriction of fluids may be made in this manner: 


TABLE 4 

Weekly market order, advanced ulcer, routine I (very low residue or 
very smooth) 
NO. 


SERV- 
INGS 


WEEKLY AMOUNT 


Vegetables 
FOtURtOes 5... 55. 
Strained string beans. | 
Strained peas... | 
Fresh spinach 
Carrots.... 
Strained beets 


3 tb: 
3 (4 oz.) cans 
4 (4 oz.) cans 
13.]b. 
1 lb. 
3 (4 oz.) cans 


Fruits 
Apples 
Oranges 
Bananas... 1 lb. 

Strained prunes...... 2 (4 oz.) cans 
Strained apricots i oaks | 2 (4 oz.) cans 


4 |b. 


4 doz. 


Cereals 
Oatmeal. 4 |b. 
2 loaves 
Tapioca, rice, ete. ....| 3 lb 
Dairy Products 
Dees c heck 
Butter 
Margarine | 
Cheese, cottage ......| 
ara Se ss 


10 qt. 
$ |b. 
3 |b. 
1 lb. 
1 doz. 


Miscellaneous 
Sugar 
Cocoa 


3 Ib. 


2 oz. 








Dotal........ 


for 85 gm. protein add 1 pt. milk; for 100 gm. protein add 
1 pt. milk and 2 oz. meat or substitute; for 120 gm. protein 
add 1 pt. milk and 4 oz. meat or substitute; for all diets 
over 120 gm. protein add 1 pt. milk and 4 oz. meat or sub- 
stitute, then add more milk, eggs and cottage cheese as 
needed. : 

Increases for high-protein diets with restriction of fluids 
would mean that with only 1 pt. milk allowed, a diet order 
of 100 gm. protein would require the addition of 3 oz. meat 
daily and more eggs, cheese, cottage cheese, fish, poultry, 
or dried beans, peas, or lentils. A diet order for 120 gm. 
protein would require the addition of 4 oz. or more of meat 
daily, and, in addition, some of the above nonrationed pro 
tein foods. 
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The basic 70-gm. protein diet was planned to include 
| pt. milk, 1 egg, and 3 oz. of lean meat or meat substitute 
daily, the remainder of the protein being obtained from 
cereal and vegetable foods. The following suggestions 
were made for the diabetic diet, in which the fat and 
carbohydrate might not increase along with the protein 
increase, and milk would then be a difficult food to use as 
in the above modifications. 

For every 10-gm. increase in protein, add 4 oz. meat each 
week. In those diabetic diets with an increase of carbo- 
hydrate and fat corresponding to the protein increase, 


TABLE 5 
Weekly market order, advanced ulcer, routine II (low-residue, 
smooth, or r soft) 


NO. POINT VALUES 
SERV- WEEKLY AMOUNT Reasee Aicigetiniianh 
er Blue | Red 
Vegetables 
Potatoes. ee ¢ 3 1b. 
Strained string hes ans. s.| 3 (4 oz.) cans 
Strained peas......... 4 (4 oz.) cans 
Fresh spinach ms | 13 1b. 
Fresh carrots ‘ 1 lb. 
Strained beets........ 3 (3-0z.) cans 


Fruits 
Apples 2 4 |b. 
Oranges aan 5 6 | 64 doz. 
TOO 552. 55's pe gk ise lb. 
Strained prunes | 2 (4 02.) cans 
Strained apricots 2 (4 oz.) cans 


Oatmeal raat lb. 
MRE sf: Ae eoat. | 2 loaves 
Tapioca, rice, ete. | 4b. 


Dairy Products 
MM fect 3's | 10 qt. 
BPMNUOE, os octal Peet | 4b. 
Margarine 4 |b. 
Cheese, cottage... ... | IIb. 

1 doz. 


Meats 
Liver 
Beef 
Lamb}. 
Fish | 
Poultry | 








Miscellaneous 
Sugar..... 
Cocoa ...... 








Totals. ar ia ae ban 14 | 16 


additional milk and bread instead of meat and meat substi- 
tute could be used to good advantage. The basic 70-gm. 
protein diabetic diet includes approximately 24 cups milk, 
1 egg and 4 oz. meat or meat substitute, the renuslindes of 
the protein coming from cereal and vegetable foods. The 
weekly allowance for two 2-oz. servings daily of lean meat 
or substitute is caleulated as 2 lb. “as purchased” weight. 
(See Tables 2 and 3 for sample high-cost and low-cost 
weekly market orders including fat, meat and meat substi- 
tutes for a diabetic diet of 70 gm. protein.) The term 


‘“‘meat substitute’’ for diabetic diets is here used to include 
cheese such as Cheddar or cottage cheese, eggs, fish, and 
poultry; for nondiabetic diets, the above-mentioned and 
also dried beans, lentils, and peas. 

Assuming that 100 gm. fat daily is an average intake for 
both diabetic and normal diets, these recommendations are 
made for point allowances on fats: For 100 gm. fat daily, 


TABLE 6 
W eekly market order, high- vitamin, high- caloric diet* 


NO. POINT VALUES 
SERV- | WEEKLY AMOUNT 


Red 


Vegetables 
Sweet potatoes.......|  & Pleo is 
Puthteeeii2t is 25 Per ee 
Cabbage. a Ib. 
Lettuce ee head 
Spinach Rares : Ib. 
Cariohas|.. SERS. bunch 
Beets ers bunch 
Rutabagas, turnips or | 
onions lb. 





Frutts 
Oranges A doz. 
Apples VPs 2 |b. 


Cereal Products 
Bread 2 loaves 
Oatmeal, ete... | 
Tapioca, rice, etc. 


Dairy Products 
RM da obec 
Butter 
Butter substitute. .. 
E 
Cheese, American.... 


Se oe | 





Meats 
Liver 
Fish 
Beef 
Lamb 
Poultry 
Pork 





Miscellaneous 
Sugar Ee ee tel | lb. 
CM cms | 1b. 

Jelly. x | 1 small jar 
Mayonnaise.......... 1 small jar 





Totals 











* This diet provides approximately 3000 calories. Caloric, 
as well as other nutritional value, may be increased by adding 
2 d 5S 

1 lb. peanut butter. 


allow 1 lb. fat per week, including both rationed and other 
sources of fat, such as mayonnaise, cream, etc. This is 
more than adequate for 3} tbsp. daily. For every addi- 
tional 10 gm. fat, without an increase in protein and carbo- 
hydrate, add 3 oz. fat weekly. For increases in fat with a 
corresponding increase in protein and carbohydrate, the 
modification in fat would be taken care of by additions of 
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milk or lean meat or substitute. For decrease in fat, 
changes could be made in reverse order. 

Tables 2 to 6 show weekly market orders for one person, 
for typical special diets with blue point values at March 
levels, and red point values at April levels. 


ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


Following receipt of the foregoing material, the Academy 
of Medicine appointed a committee to work with the 
Cleveland Dietetic Association committee and the conclu- 
sions reached through cooperative effort, along with the 
foregoing detailed report, were dispatched to the Cleveland 
branch office of OPA. A statement prepared by the spe- 
cial committee of the Academy of Medicine, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. A. J. Beams, read in part as follows: 

“We approve of the following recommendations which 
were made by the committee for the standardization of 
special diets of the Cleveland Dietetic Association. (1) 
Diabetic diets need no additional blue points with the 
exceptions listed below. (2) All low-residue diets using 
strained vegetables and cooked and strained fruits such as 
would be used in certain gastro-intestinal diseases as peptic 
ulcer, colitis, gallbladder disease, and convalescence from 
acute illness would require a total of 60 to 72 blue points 
per month. (3) Low-caloric diets need no additional 
points. (4) High-caloric, high-vitamin diets need no 
additional blue points unless a high-vitamin feeding such 
as brewers’ yeast in tomato juice has been prescribed.”’ 

It should be pointed out here that there are other foods 
in which brewers’ veast may be taken, which do not have 
the high blue point value of tomato juice. (The blue point 
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value of tomato juice, since this report was prepared, has 
been markedly reduced.—Ed.) 

The statement continues that under unusual conditions 
such as financial inability to purchase fresh vegetables and 
fruits, difficulty in preparing fresh vegetables, or when the 
market supply of fresh fruits and vegetables, meats, fish 
poultry and cheese is limited, the number of points allowed 
will need to be increased. 

In addition to the above recommendations, the commit- 
tee of the Academy of Medicine proposed that: (a) The 
physician should be as specific as possible in his request to 
the ration board. He should be specific concerning the 
condition which necessitates the special diet and the dietary 
prescription or the qualitative modification of the normal 
diet required in treatment. The amounts of the foods 
required per week to meet the dietary needs should be 
stated, including information on unusual conditions which 
might necessitate additional points even though an evalua- 
tion of a typical diet might indicate that none are required, 
(b) The maximum number of blue points granted should 
not be over 600 per month for a diabetic or low-calorie diet, 
170 for a low-residue diet and 500 for a high-caloric, high- 
vitamin diet. (c) Physicians may request assistance for 
the evaluation of their patients’ special diets in terms of 
purchased foods from dietitians in the various hospitals in 
the city. (d) Unusual requests for additional points can 
be referred by the ration board to the committee of the 
Academy of Medicine or to Aileen Merwin or Helen Mal- 
lory, dietitians, University Hospitals. (e) The committee 
should plan to meet at regular intervals to take cognizance 
of any changes in the factors involved in the rationing pro- 
gram and to make any adjustments that may be necessary. 


Nutrition Program Materials 


Recent materials listed in the FDA Nutrition News Letter for June include a leaflet ‘‘What Is a 


Good Breakfast?” reprinted from What’s New in Home Economics through the courtesy of Cereal 


Institute, Inc., 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, from whom single copies may be obtained free. 


Seven authorities are quoted and a table presents the foods which each believes should be included 


in a good breakfast. 


A tabulation based on a questionnaire to home economics teachers indicates 
A tabulation based ot juestionnaire to hon mics teachers indicate 


the kinds of foods consumed by 48,949 students included in the survey. 


A press release from BHNHE entitled ‘‘Help With Home Canning Arithmetic’ contains a table 


showing approximate yield in quarts of stated amounts of various fruits and vegetables. 


Single 


copies of the release are available from regional FDA offices (see page 542 this JouRNAL for July for 


addresses). 


‘‘How Can We Use Food Wisely Under Rationing?’ is a discussion guide that can be used by 


teachers, speakers, and other leaders. 


Some factual information on food and rationing is given in 


the first part of the leaflet, followed by questions that can be used in discussions and a short bibliog- 


raphy of nutrition materials and motion pictures. 


A limited number of free copies may be obtained 


from the Division of Public Inquiries, OWI, Washington. 


The booklet, ‘America and You,’’ presents many phases of nutrition in primary grade schoo| 


style, with short sentences, using familiar words and attractive illustrations. 


Copies may be ob- 


tained from the State Board of Health, Columbia, South Carolina, at 15 cents each or $13 per hundred. 


“Wartime Nutrition,” a 16-mm., 10-minute sound moving picture prepared by OWI in cooperation 


with the Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, gives an overall story of wartime nutrition and 


is available at each FDA regional office. 


“You Can Too” is a 16-mm., 30-minute sound moving 


picture prepared by Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Indiana, designed primarily for the home- 


maker who is a novice at canning. 


Prints may be obtained on loan from Ball Brothers. 
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THE ARMY NEEDS DIETITIANS: 


MAJOR HELEN C. BURNS, A.U.S., Director of Dietitians, Office of the Surgeon General, Washington 


Army of the United States, and has the relative rank 

of a commissioned officer. The Army, realizing the 
need for trained personnel in the hospital messes, has, in 
this way, recognized her work. She has done her job well. 
She has helped, along with the mess officer and mess 
sergeant, to develop the dietetic departments of Army 
hospitals. She has worked steadily and faithfully in the 
Army and hospital messes and in the clinics. 

An additional 700 dietitians will be needed in the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army this year to fill the vacancies 
now existing in established Army hospitals where great 
expansion has recently taken place, in units going overseas, 
on hospital ships and in new general and station hospitals. 
In the new hospitals and in overseas units, experienced 
dietitians with some Army training are needed. For those 
who have just recently completed hospital training, posi- 
tions in established Army hospitals offer valuable experi- 
ence in both administrative and therapeutic work. 

The immediate purpose of the dietitian who enters the 
Army is to feed the soldier patients the food that will help 
them to recuperate and return to active duty. Much 
attention must be given to menu planning because of the 
limited quantities and varieties of food. Care, however, 
must be taken to give the greatest variety possible to the 
menus. The dietitian may find, too, that the cooks are 


T* dietitian is now a part of the Medical Department, 


limited in experience; the number of patients too great to 
permit the use of foods which require extra time and labor; 
the equipment less than she has been accustomed to; and 
strong likes and dislikes among the patients. 

The Army dietitian studies market conditions of the 


particular area in which she is stationed, with regard to 
fresh fruits and vegetables which she knows must have a 
place on her menus. Whenever possible, she goes to 
market in the early morning with the Army truck to see 
what is available. She acquaints herself with prospective 
market conditions so that menu plans may be based on 
this information. On her return she “checks the pro- 
duce in.’’ 

But her responsibility does not end with the marketing 
and menu planning. It is within the Army mess, itself, 
that her services are now sorely needed. Each dish must 
be as attractive and palatable as possible. In the past, 
ifone dish was not so well prepared as it should have been, 
the patient could refuse it and compensate by eating more 
Such wasteful procedures can no longer 
be countenanced, especially under present conditions. 
The dietitian must closely supervise preparation. She 
must see that the cooks do not prepare foods too early 
hor cook them too long, and encourage them to give 
thought to measuring and serving attractively. Here 
again, there are limitations. But with care and imagina- 
tion the job can be done. Long hours are to be expected 
if the dietitian is to prove herself in this new position and 
assure herself that she is carrying out, to the best of her 
ability, those principles she learned as a student and 
through experience. 

How can the Army dietitian gain the confidence of her 
associates? She can study her equipment and plan, with 
the cooks, how to use each piece to the best advantage. 
She has to be ready to produce meals with whatever 
lacilities are available. If there is a coal range, she must 
find a means of regulating the temperature for different 

_| Released for publication by the Bureau cf Public Relations, 

ar Department, August 6, 1943. 


dishes. If oven space is limited, it is well to talk the 
situation over with the cooks or bakers so that each may 
be aware of the problems of the other. The dietitian 
should make clear her reasons for requesting that certain 
methods be used and that dishes on the menu be suitably 
varied. All this takes teaching, persuasion, patience. 

Aside from the problems of limited quantities and 
varieties of food, and of help and equipment, it is the 
patient himself who is her greatest concern. She must 
know the patient and win his confidence. It is her re- 
sponsibility to teach him the importance of food and, 
many times, to persuade him to eat it. She knows, of 
course, that certain vegetables are good sources of im- 
portant nutrients. In a two weeks’ stay in the hospital, 
however, the soldier can’t-learn the importance of each 
nutrient, but he can be taught to realize the importance 
of vegetables, for instance, in an adequate diet. 

Such education of the patient can be accomplished—it 
has been. We have, as an example, a student dietitian 
who convinced all the patients in a mess hall that they 
should eat whole wheat bread (this was before enriched 
flour was available). She went on duty in the mess hall 
at mealtime each day; and because of her great interest, 
as well as her ability and enthusiasm, she succeeded 
where others might have failed. 

The dietitian can teach by two methods: (1) by talking 
to the mess hall patients; and (2) by illustration. Charts 
on the wall of the mess hall or a tray set up in view of the 
cafeteria line may be used, illustrating a balanced meal 
chosen from the particular foods being served. If the 
dietitian is a member of a large dietetic staff, making it 
possible for her to be assigned to a ward, she can instruct 
the patient before he becomes ambulatory and able to eat 
in the mess hall. In her ward rounds during mealtime 
she can talk to the patient and explain to him the reason 
specific foods are included in the diet. She can also talk 
to him in the clinic. She can ask the medical officer to 
impress upon him the importance of eating, and that 
many of the foods served are as important as any medicine 
that can be administered. 

The dietitian is a liaison officer between the people she 
feeds and her department. For this reason she must know 
that her department is operating efficiently. She can be 
certain of this if she knows that, so far as possible, the 
most nutritious food, of the best quality, has been pur- 
chased, that the cooks have prepared it in the most scien- 
tific and economical manner, and that it has been served 
as attractively as possible. 

To accomplish all this, the Medical Department 
dietitian must be imaginative yet practical; willing to 
learn from others, yet able to make decisions based on 
her own convictions; able to exercise infinite patience; 
sincere in her desire to overcome all obstacles; and willing 
to work long hours for the good of the soldier patients. 
Thus equipped, she will establish herself firmly as an 
integral part of the Army. 

It is an accepted fact that the quality of the food served 
the soldier patient is not only a very important part of 
his treatment, it may be the most important factor in his 
return fo health and activity. To dietitians of the nation 
the call to service, therefore, is imperative. There is a 
place for you in the Medical Department of the Army, a 
place that must be filled. The district office? of the 
Officer Procurement Service in your vicinity is ready to 
help you make application now. 


2 See list of addresses on p. 604 of this Journat for August. 
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THE PITTSBURGH MEETING 

Overall program plans for the 1943 Wartime Conference 
of the American Dietetic Association, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, October 19-22, are nearing completion as this 
JOURNAL goes to press. However, since timeliness of the 
papers presented is of the utmost importance in these 
kaleidoscopic days, and also because the crowded hours of 
the busy people who have been invited to speak make it 
difficult for them to plan their schedules very far in ad- 
vance, some of the details of the program are still in the 
tentative stage. Every session will be geared to the 
problems which confront the members of the Association 
as individuals and as a professional group in a world in 
which the factors of food and feeding merit increasing con- 
sideration. The center of the war scene may shift rapidly, 
but food and the feeding of the men and women who make 
the guns, as well as those who man them, will, to an in- 
creasing extent, be in the spotlight of public attention. 
The magnitude of the problem is indicated when we read 
that “‘it takes the produce of 155 acres to feed the workers 
who build one bomber, of 43 acres to feed the men who 
build one medium tank. And workers who construct a 
35,000-ton battleship need the produce of 42,000 acres.’”! 

Every effort will be made, therefore, to present an up- 
to-the minute panorama of the national and world situa- 
tion with regard to food. Rationing as it affects the 
national nutrition picture both here and in England; the 
work of dietitians engaged in feeding officer candidates 
for the Army and Navy; the use of Red Cross Volunteer 
Dietitian’s Aides; the nutrition situation in Latin America; 
the feeding of the American soldier; food rationing in hos- 
pitals; rationing as it concerns corrective diets; and the 
availability of food supplies, are some of the general topics 
which will be reviewed authoritatively. The opening 
address, ‘‘Freedom From Want,” will be delivered by the 
Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. In 
discussions of the problems of postwar food planning, the 
possible trends in food and nutrition will be pointed out by 
Dr. Frank Gunderson, Executive Secretary, Food and Nu- 
trition Board, National Research Council, while present 
and future needs for foreign relief and rehabilitation will 
be discussed by Dr. Helen 8S. Mitchell and others. 

The so-important subject of producing and conserving 
food for future use in the institution will be presented by 
well-informed dietitians such as Katherine Louser and 
Florence Peters. Institutional labor policies, training of 
employees, institutional equipment in wartime, the prob- 
lem of school lunches, feeding in industry, are but a few of 
the other immediately practical topics which will be dis- 
cussed from varying points of view. 

In response to the great need for more nurses and dieti- 
tians, considerable attention will be given to the curriculum 
content and teaching aids in courses for student nurses and 
the accelerated hospital training program for dietitians. 
The latter will be reviewed by Gladys E. Hall, while Major 
Helen Burns, Grace Bulman and Frances B. Floore will 
report on dietitian training courses and centers in the 
Army, the Veterans Administration, and food services for 
industrial workers, respectively. Dietitians now in the 
armed services—the Army, the Waves, the Wacs, and the 
RCAF—will report on their work and _ experiences. 
Finally, Dr. Helen A. Hunscher will report on the number 


1 From ‘‘Science News in Review’’ by W. L. Laurence, the New 
York Times, Sunday, August 1, 1943. 


of students available for appointment in both civilian and 
Army training courses, and representatives of the Officer 
Procurement Branch, U. 8. Army, will attend the meeting 
with complete information for dietitians who wish to 
sign up for service in the Medical Department of the Army, 

But in the midst of a program centered largely on the 
war effort, the work of the dietitian which must go on in 
time of peace as well as in war, will not be overlooked, 
Anna dePlanter Bowes, Dorothy Hacker, Evelyn Hollen 
and others will discuss nutrition teaching in the community, 
including both urban and rural districts and industrial 
areas, while others will present the public health aspeets of 
nutrition teaching as this concerns the student nurse, and 
its application on the hospital ward. Clinic dietitians 
will participate in a really gala event—the celebration of 
the Silver Anniversary of the Food Clinic, honoring 
Frances Stern of the Boston Dispensary. 

Nutrition research, including that concerned with nor- 
mal growth and well-being, and its clinical application, 
will be presented by a distinguished group of men and 
women, such as Drs. Herbert E. Longenecker, C. A. 
Elvehjem, Paul R. Cannon, Hilde Bruch and Mortis 
Fishbein. Due attention will be given to those all-im- 
portant nutrients in a wartime economy, the fats and 
the proteins. New developments in food technology, too, 
will be presented by outstanding representatives of the 
food industry, the Army Quartermaster Corps, and the 
research laboratory. To round out a program which 
promises to be not only essentially practical but unusual 
in scope, the subject of food composition will be discussed 
by authorities such as Dr. Paul Paveek, Committee on 
Food Composition, National Research Council, Dr. Ruth 
Cowan Clouse, Civilian Food Requirements Branch, 
FDA, and Ruth M. Kahn, Washington University 
Dispensary. A tentative program for this meeting appears 
in this issue immediately following the news section. 

Since many of the sessions will be small work confer- 
ences, in order to ensure adequate accommodations it wil 
be necessary for those wishing to attend to register in 
advance. A card for this purpose will be included with 
the call to the meeting which will be mailed to all member 
of the Association and this should be promptly returned 
with the necessary information to the Chicago office. 


THE FOOD CLINIC MARKS ITS TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Boston Dispensary Food Clinic, the first for the dietary 
care of the outpatient to be established in this country of 


abroad. It is fitting at this time, therefore, that tribute 
be paid to its founder, Frances Stern. 

On the occasion of her seventieth birthday, July 4, 1948, 
a fund was established in the Tufts College Medical 
School to be used by Miss Stern to extend the research 
and educational activities of the clinic. A department o 
nutrition is to be organized in the college, staffed by mem- 
bers of the present faculty for the duration, with the hope 
that a full professor of nutrition will be installed later. 
The Food Clinic at the Dispensary has now been named 
the “Frances Stern Food Clinic” to honor further fhe 
woman who established it. : 

A quarter of a century ago, with a desk and two chails 
for material equipment, but with the intangibles of 4 
leader—vision, faith, insight, courage—Miss Stern under 
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took her great adventure. Her idea proved to be sound, 
for the food clinic movement rapidly developed and its 
influence became widespread. Today, in America and 
foreign countries, as many as fifty food clinics follow the 
pattern that Miss Stern set, attesting the worth of this 
undertaking in service to human needs. 

Colleagues within and without the Dispensary, students 
enrolled there for training in applied dietetics, visitors 
ever on the way to Miss Stern’s door and who represent 
every phase of work for public health, marvel at what is 
being done in this Food Clinic which she continues to 
direct. It is a memorable experience, indeed, to sit 
beside Miss Stern and realize, as she talks, the vision that 
has shaped the policies of the Food Clinic, the faith and 
unceasing labor that have helped to secure its success, and 
the personality that has been the guiding force. 

If only two words could be used with which to describe 
Miss Stern, they would be the simple, the freely used yet 
deeply significant words, “friend” and “teacher.” To the 
poor or retarded as well as to the fortunate and gifted she 
is a wise and stimulating friend, ever opening the doors 
that lead to hope and more useful living. Those who visit 
the Dispensary—the very poor, the downcast, and the 
defeated by life and its problems—soon sense her deep 
yet purposeful sympathy; if she does not already know 
their problems she is soon conversant with them and 
proceeds immediately to help solve them. 

Whatever needs to be taught, Miss Stern can teach, 
and she has steadfast faith in education. To help the 
patient understand the reason for the diet given him, the 
relation of food to the body, and of the foods prescribed 
for him and his body needs, so that he will live the more 
intelligently and healthfully—this, to Miss Stern, is basic 
in food treatment and in all teaching of nutrition. To 
this end, teaching methods and materials in use in this 
Food Clinic are those which have grown out of Miss 
Stern’s work of years ago and today are abreast of ap- 
proved educational theory. 

Everything is of interest to Frances Stern, and rarely 
have so many interests been made to serve one great 
interest—for her, the teaching of nutrition. And many 
are they who refer to her interest in them as the motivating 
force behind the work they are doing. 

Hers was a varied background of experience in prepara- 
tion for this life of service. There was her great interest 
in the educational theories of Froebel and in the kinder- 
garten movement, followed by the establishment, with 


Isabel F. Hyams, of the Louisa May Alcott Club in 


Boston’s South End in which children were taught nutri- 
tion and homemaking. 

For several memorable years,. beginning in 1908, Miss 
Stern was assistant to Ellen H. Richards at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. She was an instructive 
visiting housekeeper under one of Boston’s social agencies, 
and later, industrial health inspector for the Massachusetts 
State Board of Labor and Industry. 

The first World War presented food problems, especially 
for people of limited means; during this period she worked 
with the Food Administration in Washington, specializing 
in food for the industrial worker. As a result of this ex- 
perience she wrote, in collaboration with Gertrude Spitz, 
Food for the Worker. 

In 1918 Miss Stern returned to Boston where she began 
what was to be her most notable achievement—demon- 
strating the need and value of food guidance for the out- 
patient as an aid to medical treatment in the Boston 
Dispensary. Shortly there came a call that could not be 
denied, to serve with the American Red Cross in Paris, 
Where she became head worker of Pour l’Enfance et la 
Famille par l’Aide Sociale. As a result of her outstanding 
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work she was decorated by the French Government. In 
1921 she returned to Boston and resumed her work in the 
Food Clinic. 

Always sensitive to the exigencies and demands of the 
times, Frances Stern has been her own severest critic, ever 
reaching for higher standards and ever searching for new 
ways in which to make adequate nutrition a workable and 
attainable part of everyone’s life. She has been a fluent 
writer, always with the same steadfast purpose. A new 
edition of her major work, Applied Dietetics, will soon be 
forthcoming. The story of her accomplishments adds 
another bright chapter to the history of notable achieve- 
ments in the field of the applied science of nutrition. Well 
does she merit a tribute for distinguished service— 
summa cum laude. 


fst tical 


BETTER METHODS OF TEACHING NURSES 


Attention is called to one section of the program for the 
Pittsburgh meeting which should be of keen interest to 
many—that devoted to means of improving methods of 
teaching student nurses. Several committees under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Professional 
Education Section, are working diligently on this subject. 
One committee is studying the curriculum content and 
teaching aids for courses in nutrition for student nurses; 
another, examination questions for student nurses, with a 
view toward determining whether the questions properly 
measure the success of the teaching program. The work 
of these two committees dovetails, and the two groups are 
therefore working together. The personnel of the com- 
mittees consists of dietitians who are teaching student 
nurses, and representatives of the League of Nursing 
Education. At a recent two-day conference in Chicago, 
the two committees met with Dr. Hilda Taba, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, who evaluated 
methods and aids in teaching and made many suggestions 
as to educational procedures. Inspired by Dr. Taba’s 
ideas, the committee members resumed work on their 
combined problems, and their results and conclusions will 
be presented at two workshop sessions scheduled on the 
program. The committees will complete their work at 
these two conferences. 

It is expected that the result will be an improved outline 
for the teaching of student nurses, one which will include 
suggestions with regard to methods, and examples of teach- 
ing aids. As a complement to the teaching outline, suit- 
able examination questions will be included. Attendance 
at these workshops will be by special advance registration. 
Constructive participation in the discussion will be wel- 
comed, and those who plan to attend should come pre- 
pared to give careful consideration to all phases of the 
dietitian’s responsibility in the teaching of student nurses. 

In addition to these workshops, there is to be a general 
session devoted to the subject of teaching student nurses. 
Speakers have been invited who are eminently qualified to 
discuss this important phase of the dietitian’s responsi- 
bility. At the close of this session a summary of the 
recommendations as formulated in the workshops will be 
presented. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DIETITIANS 
An informative study to discover viewpoints of thera- 
peutic dietitians concerning material to be covered by the 
food and nutrition major in college was conducted by a 
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subcommittee of the Diet Therapy Section of the A.D.A. 
in 1941-42 under the chairmanship of Maniza Moore, 
Duke University. Thirty-two of the questionnaires sent 
to 60 directors of approved courses for student dietitians 
were answered wholly or in part. In summarizing the 
data Miss Moore wrote, in part, as follows: 


The replies to the questionnaire indicate that the directors of 
approved courses believe that additional emphasis should be given 
in college courses to the correlation of physiological chemistry 
with diet therapy, and to the application of food chemistry, to 
food assay and methods of food preparation. The colleges should 
also provide a more thorough foundation in normal nutrition. 
Diet therapy should be taught by an instructor who has had hos- 
pital experience beyond. a student course. While accuracy in 
calculations of diets should be emphasized, it is not necessary that 
such calculations be carried to the third decimal point. More 
attention should be given to the composition of food in terms of 
grams of protein, fat and carbohydrate, instead of 100-calorie 
portions. 

Methods of teaching, preparation of lesson plans, and practice 
teaching are listed as college responsibilities, and it is suggested 
that the principles of psychology be properly correlated with 
methods of teaching. The relation of psychology to personnel 
management, too, should be emphasized in the basic college 
course. 

Students should be taught high food standards in college and 
methods of maintaining these through efficient management of 
employees. Preparation for research work in nutrition calls for 
familiarity with routine record-keeping and high standards of 
accuracy and integrity. 

The emphasis in hospital work should be on the practical appli- 
cation of the principles taught in college courses. The dietitian 
in the hospital should continue to teach the correlation of chemis- 
try with diet therapy. The directors of hospital courses must 
demand and maintain high food standards. They must teach the 
planning of special diets in relation to general menus and adapt 
basic training in diet calculation to the routine of the particular 
hospital. 

The student should be given the opportunity to put into prac- 
tice her college training in psychology in solving the problems of 
personnel management in the hospital. Specialized teaching of 
nurses, doctors, and medical students can be carried out only in 
the hospital. If the student has been properly equipped through 
her college courses in methods and practice teaching, the hospital 
can suitably reinforce this experience. More detailed preparation 
for research work in nutrition is possible in the hospital than in 
the college, since the laboratory materials and subjects to be 
studied are generally more available. 

The time spent in formal class work during the hospital courses 
ranged from 5 to 50 hours. The average number of class hours in 
all subjects listed was 17. Because the group of students in each 
hospital is made up of graduates of different colleges, review 
classes in normal nutrition and diet therapy have been found to 
be necessary at the beginning of each student course. 


The results of another study, by a subcommittee of the 
Professional Education Section under the chairmanship of 
Marie Hines, University Hospitals, Cleveland, on the 
educational requirements for dietitians teaching student 
nurses, were reported as follows: 


In all, 537 questionnaires were sent out, and 240 returned. 
The committee selected the returns from Connecticut, Missouri, 
and the State of Washington for evaluation in its report, because 
replies from these states were received first and it was felt that 
these 3 states constituted a fairly representative geographical dis- 
tribution. 

Certain comparisons were made, based on an evaluation of the 
data from these states. Of 20 hospitals in the State of Washing- 
ton, 18 had dietitians teaching student nurses. Incidentally, 
the committee agreed that the term ‘‘dietitian’’ as used here desig- 
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nates ‘‘any person hired by the superintendent of the hospital tg 
take charge of the Dietary Department who has had some home 
economics training even though it may not be the minimum recom. 
mended by A. D. A. for the hospital dietitian.’ Two of the hos- 
pitals in the State of Washington had college faculty members, as 
well as staff dietitians, as instructors. In another, all formal 
instruction was under the university faculty, with the hospital 
dietitian responsible only for seminars and supervision. In each 
of the 21 Missouri hospitals from which returns were received, 
dietitians were in charge of the teaching of dietetics and nutrition 
to student nurses. In 4 of these schools, college or university 
faculty members, as well as hospital dietitians, were instructors. 
All of the 17 Connecticut hospitals reporting had dietitians as 
instructors in their schools of nursing. 

A check list included in the questionnaire served to determine 
the methods of teaching in the various nursing schools. With 
regard to classroom teaching, of the hospitals reporting from 
Connecticut, 86 per cent used the lecture method; Washington 
93 per cent; and Missouri 92 per cent. Courses using the reeita- 
tion method, exclusively or in combination with another method 
or methods, were as follows: Connecticut 76 per cent, Washington 
81 per cent, Missouri 85 per cent; discussion—Connecticut 83 per 
cent, Washington 85 per cent, Missouri 92 per cent. Laboratory 
instruction in the following subjects was conducted at the hos- 
pitals in Connecticut, Washington, and Missouri, respectively, 
as follows: Simple Cookery—83, 47, and 83 per cent; Therapeutic 
Recipes—76, 44, and 61 per cent; Discussion of Foods—86, 55, and 
88 per cent; Discussion of Foods in Diet—83, 59, and 96 per cent; 
Storing Food Products—79, 33, and 69 per cent; Tray Service— 
69, 55, and 73 per cent. Visual education methods were used in 
Connecticut, Washington, and Missouri, respectively, as follows: 
Posters—72, 37, and 73 per cent; Pamphlets—69, 63, and 54 per 
cent; Charts—72, 70, and 61 per cent; Demonstration—72, 51, 
and 54 per cent; Movies and Slides—7, 11, and 11 per cent. 

The range of clinical material, described by the committee as 
“the number of therapeutic diets per student nurse,’’ showed 
great variation—from 23 trays per nurse with no maids in the diet 
kitchen, to 20 trays per nurse with 1 maid in the kitchen. The 
time spent in the kitchen by the nurses varied from 21 to 84 days 
with the majority obtaining from 6 weeks to 2 months of practical 
experience. 

The number of hours spent in laboratory work ranged from 0 
to 75, in lecture 20 to 95, in instruction in nutrition and cookery 
20 to 99, and in classes on diet and disease 8 to 60 hours. 

The percentage of teaching dietitians who were trained in 
approved courses, including those trained before 1928, ranged 
from 52 to 91 per cent with an average of 73 per cent, while the 
percentage of teaching dietitians holding membership in A. D. A. 
in the 3 states ranged from 62 to 83 per cent with an average of 73 
per cent per hospital. 

The following questions arise with respect to the report on 
teaching methods: (1) Granted that the teaching in all these 
courses is sufficiently effective, why such a- wide range in the 
number of hours spent in lecture and laboratory? (2) The mod- 
ern trend in education in line with the accelerated program, is 
to eliminate unnecessary detail for the student and to emphasize 
that which is essentially of practical use. With a low percentage 
using some of the laboratory methods generally considered more 
effective, and a high percentage still using the simple recitation 
method which could mean merely the memorizing of facts, the 
range of 0 to 75 hours allotted to laboratory and lecture work 
would seem to indicate that there is important work to be done in 
standardizing educational procedures. 

If the percentage shown in the states studied could be taken as 
representative of all of the states, more than 25 per cent of the 
dietitians teaching nutrition and dietetics to student nurses m 
accredited schools of nursing have not received their training 
approved hospital courses and are not members of the Associa- 
tion. It would appear, therefore, that there is much to be done in 
establishing acceptable minimum qualifications for the dietitian 
teaching student nurses. The committee feels that only through 
the cooperation of the National League of Nursing Education and 
the Association can acceptable standards be established. 
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TEACHING NUTRITION TO LAY GROUPS 
IRENE WATERS WEST! 


It has been said many times that teaching in classes is 
not so effective as teaching individually; with this I agree, 
especially in regard to the special diet. But when one 
considers the numbers reached through classes who might 
otherwise be neglected, it will be seen that classes have 
their place. 

The most important factors in teaching nutrition suc- 
cessfully in classes, I believe, are: first, instruction geared 
to the level of the intelligence, the experience, and the 
needs of the group; and second, the participation of each 
individual. Every woman likes to tell how she prepares 
a certain dish and this in itself offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to present some forceful nutrition teaching. For 
instance, it is much more interesting to a group of house- 
wives if Mrs. Jones says, “I always cook cabbage two 
hours,” and the class discusses this, than if you, as the 
instructor, deliver a lecture and say, ‘““Always cook vege- 
tables in as little water as possible, as short a time as 
possible.”” Even student nurses will keep awake if you 
let them participate. Third, always be one of the class. 
Have the problems that they have. Have a husband, or if 
you don’t, pretend you do. To the housekeepers, you 
must be another housekeeper, fully aware of the problems 
of the home and not solely a stiffly starched denizen of a 
cloistered hospital. As you talk, avoid the purely the- 
oretical that might never be applicable in a home. If you 
do live in a hospital and are called upon to hold classes for 
the public, recall your experiences when you lived at 
home in order to demonstrate your understanding of their 
problems. Use homely terms to express your ideas, and 
avoid a formal, cut and dried approach. 

I once heard a dietitian give an excellent lecture on 
normal nutrition. Her talk was well organized, her words 
well chosen, and her appearance pleasing, but she was not 
one of the class. Somehow she conveved the impression 
that she was standing on a pedestal far above the level of 
the class. The general effect was that of the president of 
a woman’s club in a moderate-sized town addressing her 
disciples. To repeat, avoid the rarefied atmosphere that 
repels and congeals—be one of the group yourself. 

In teaching groups of housewives, we have found it 
better to discuss nutrition in general very simply. I do 
not believe it pays to indulge what may be your weakness 
for milligrams and micrograms at such times, for you may 
find it boring to your audience who have little need of such 
terms. They would much rather have you talk about 
whether it is safe to keep food in cans, how long you must 
cook pork, and how to persuade husbands to drink milk, or 
daughters to eat instead of picking at their food. They 
don’t need to know that lack of vitamin A causes xerop- 
thalmia. (Incidentally, how many cases of this have 
we ourselves seen?) But you might ask if they have 
difficulty in finding their seats in a darkened moving 
picture theatre, or perhaps they find they need to turn the 
light on in the evening earlier than anvone else. 

After the members of the class seem to have a fairly clear 
picture of good nutrition and an understanding of what 
each class of foods will do for them, the needs of each 
individual of the family can be discussed in terms of the 
yardstick of good nutrition. For example, we usually 
discuss a hypothetical family consisting of a father who 
must eat downtown or carry his lunch, and perhaps we 
might have him a little too fat just for added interest; a 
mother who is pregnant; a child of two; a girl of six, just 
starting school; and a boy fourteen or so who takes after his 


1 Presbyterian Hospital, New York. 
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father and is a little overweight. These hypothetical 
subjects serve as good teaching examples and offer ample 
opportunity to talk about eating habits as well as nutrition, 
Sometimes we talk about the mother’s dietary needs for 
lactation. In the next lesson the baby may be six months 
old and must be weaned. To make the family more 
complete, a grandmother may be added and thus diet and 
geriatrics can be worked in. After you have decided what 
each member should eat daily, plan a family menu to suit 
the individual needs. One way to get the class to partic- 
ipate, if you have the same group for several lectures, is to 
have a question-and-answer session, something like an 
old-fashioned spelling bee. Divide the class in two groups, 
and keep score, but first have plenty of questions ready, for 
a class seldom tires of this. Incidentally, this offers a 
means of debunking diet fads and fallacies. 

Usually there must be some discussion of budgets, but 
don’t be too literal here for it may have an unhappy effect 
on your audience. I know of one nutrition course given to 
a group of mothers in the higher income class who were 
anxious to feed their families intelligently and had taken 
the course for that purpose. Yet the teacher talked only 
on the basis of cost, insisting that they use evaporated 
milk (this was before rationing), oleomargarine, etc., and as 
a result, the group was more than a little annoyed. : 

If you must discuss budgets, there are all sorts of ways to 
make the subject interesting. Compare, for instance, two 
market orders: lamb chops vs. hamburger, calves’ vs. 
beef liver, etc., showing food values as well as cost. Each 
might keep her own market order for a week, or the class as 
a whole could price food and plan how to meet the yard- 
stick at low cost. They like to do this and to bring in 
low-cost recipes and tell how they persuade their families 
to eat certain foods. 

In every nutrition class, the main idea is to make your 
teaching applicable to the group in question. Don’t try 
to give them too much at one time. Two-hour classes, I 
believe, are too long. It may be possible to hold the 
interest of the class, but can the average housewife retain 
so much at one sitting? It may have been some time 
since she went to school, and she probably is not accus- 
tomed to attending educational lectures. 

At Presbyterian Hospital'’we are fortunate in having a 
Mothers’ Club in connection with which a 6-class course 
is given and a diploma awarded on completion of the 
course. I know of no better place to. teach nutrition. 
Although four of the classes are given by nurses and only 
two by dietitians,a dietitian attends each session and gives 
a 15-minute review of diet principles and answers ques- 
tions. This keeps the importance of diet constantly before 
the group, no matter what other health aspects are dis- 
cussed. In one of the sessions, that on normal diet, we 
begin with the father’s diet, outlining this on the black- 
board. (Incidentally, I never try to teach a class without 
a blackboard.) We encourage the class to take part, and 
have them give the reasons for eating each food. For 
instance, why do we use milk? The answer, of course, 18 
-alcium for teeth and bones. Is father going to grow any 
more teeth and bones? If father must have a pint of 
milk, how much must mother have? And so on down the 
list. 

In another class given by a dietitian, that on breast 
feeding, we have a further chance to talk on nutrition. 
We review the diet for pregnancy and outline its modifica- 
tions for lactation. 

In formula class we not only demonstrate how to pre 
pare a formula but also talk about the father and his re 
sponsibility toward the baby. If you can get the mother 
and father united in their views on feeding a baby from the 
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Again 


and AGAIN 
WE REPEAT 


Bread 


SOUS 


ee good reason back of our repetition 
of “Bread is basic.” 


There’s good reason why you see it again and 


again in magazines. 


“Bread is basic’ sums up im three easy words 


' the past history of bread —its important place 


in diets today. 


It tells that all white bread is one of the best 
saurces of food-energy. 


It tells that bread now supplies important 
Vitamin and mineral factors—that it’s better 
than white bread has ever been before. 


It tells that government ranks en- 
tiched and whole-grain breads 
in one of the “basic seven” food 
gtoups which should be eaten 


every day. 


It tells that physicians, dietitians and home 
economists heartily recommend bread. 


It tells that bread is plentiful, costs little and 
helps make hard-to-get foods go further. 


Yes, it tells all these things and even more. 
That’s why we keep repeating it. 


To America working to hasten victory, good 
nutrition and a store of energy are vital. 


So with other foods getting short, we believe 
you will agree it is wise to encourage the use 
of more bread. It is tuned to the times in food- 
energy, valuable in keeping meals interesting, 
and a basic food for everyone’s daily diet. 


Bread zr 4astc 


in meals and with meals 


FLEISCHMANN 1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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beginning, and emphasize the fact that the infant is a 
human being and is going to behave like one, you have 
gone a long way toward preventing behavior problems that 
might arise later. Sometimes so much attention is paid to 
sterile technique and worry over why the baby does not eat 
to the last drop exactly what the doctor ordered, that both 
mother and father miss all the fun of bringing up a child. 
We try to inculcate a proper attitude toward food in the 
mother’s mind to stave off trouble. 
about all a mother can do for her offspring at first, so in her 
effort to be a good mother she tends to overdo the job. 
Of course, in formula class we again talk about the need for 
vitamins, especially D and C, and how they should be 
given. 

In teaching hospital employees or professional personnel 
we face a somewhat different problem. But the idea of 
identifying one’s self with the group continues to be 
important. The dietitian should have no difficulty here, 
since she, too, has to get up early and often travel a long 
way and cannot be late, so it is a great temptation to her 
at times to skip breakfast. In general, she leads the 
same hectic life as do those in the class. In one such 
course, class members, by means of a questionnaire, were 
asked to tell what they ate the day before, where they 
obtained their meals, and what particular points, if any, 
they would like to have discussed. The talk that followed 
was on general nutrition, good eating habits, and the out- 
ward signs of good nutrition. I should like to offer a word 
of caution here about the “signs of good nutrition.” 
Don’t make extravagant claims as to what a proper diet 
will do. It savors of quackery. Be sure you can back up 
what you say with scientific proof. 

In the second class, we discussed the daily requirements 
to meet the nutrition yardstick. In a group like this, 
actual figures can be given and are of real value. We made 
up a booklet for the class with the day’s intake analyzed. 
By such means one can readily demonstrate how difficult 
it is to meet the yardstick if any of the specified foods are 
omitted. Special emphasis was placed on the need of good 
breakfasts and lunches. The food value and cost of the 
lunches the employees often ate, such as soft drinks and 
sweets, were compared with what might be obtained at the 
hospital cafeteria or in a carried lunch. It is rather diffi- 
cult sometimes to persuade a girl, with her heart set on a 
new hat which costs more than her budget allows, not to 
economize on lunch to meet the deficit. If you can show 
her that by wise selection she can get more for the same 
amount of money, she will usually follow your advice. 

During the next week the class kept scores of their diets. 
It was remarkable to note the many requests for additional 
sheets during the week, because ‘‘My mother is not eating 
what she should and I would like her to score herself,” ete. 
At the beginning of the third class each girl was weighed 
and measured by a student dietitian, and told what her 
weight should be. Then we reviewed the must foods, and 
discussed how one could reach the desired weight. The 
greatest problem was to convince the overweight of the 
need to include the must foods and not to borrow calories 
from milk or meat to allow for a candy bar or a piece of 
fudge cake. Calorie lists were given and diaries in which 
to keep track of calories for the week. At the beginning 
of the last class the girls were again weighed. It was 
gratifying to note the results. Since many of them had 
been subject to constipation, we discussed that, then 
talked about food fads. The final examination, which dif- 
fered from most, we all took together. Instead of writing 
the answers we just talked over each question. It was 
surprising how many problems were cleared up in this 
way, far more, I believe, than would have been possible 
with a written examination. 
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Just as in the illustrations given above, so in other 
classes which we have held at Presbyterian Hospital—for 
social workers, waitresses, pantry maids, food squad re. 
serves in connection with civilian defense, and lay groups 
in the neighboring health centers—various methods of pre. 
senting the subject have been employed, depending upon 
the leve! of intelligence, the experience, and the needs of the 
particular group. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION FOR HOSPITAL 
PATIENTS 


ELVA HISCOCK! 


There are certain fundamental principles to be applied 
in teaching hospital patients of all ages, creeds, languages, 
and levels of education. The methods used must be those 
which have proved most effectual. Ward patients, 
grouped according to age, are ideal for group teaching. 

A well-organized dietary department will be prepared 
to teach good food habits. One way of developing such 
teaching is to enlist the aid of the ward patient who shows 
interest in the subject. By such means the dietitian may 
find she has many eager assistants. For instance, one 
patient will frequently help another recently admitted to 
understand the reasons for the various dietary rules which 
must be observed, why a choice of beverage is not in order 
at each meal, or why whole wheat bread is used routinely. 

The patient’s tray, consisting of simple, well-prepared 
foods with emphasis on the ‘‘protective”’ ones, presents an 
ideal means of visual education. In two institutions in 
which the trays were used as a means of teaching the use 
of protective foods, a simple booklet briefly describing 
these foods and illustrated by animated figures accom- 
panied the tray of each newly admitted patient. The 
return of certain foods on the tray is frequently found to 
be due to lack of instruction regarding the reason why 
they are served, in terms which the patient can understand. 
As the dietitian makes her daily rounds on the wards she 
can refer to the booklet and by repeatedly emphasizing the 
protective foods, encourage the patient to improve his 
eating habits. 

Posters, movies, food models, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits are all familiar to teachers of nutrition. They are 
also more or less familiar to the layman who frequently 
sees but does not study them. Everyone, for instance, 
knows what ‘Popeye’ has done for spinach. Whether 
the child thinks he is eating spinach to protect ‘Olive Oil” 
or because of the iron and vitamin A which spinach con- 
tains, is relatively unimportant. We must interpret our 
knowledge in terms which the average person can under- 
stand. 

Attention must first be drawn by some clever device. 
For instance, one very attractive exhibit which proved 
effective as a teaching device was a poster showing the 
American flag and the Statue of Liberty in the background. 
At the bottom of the poster a series of small flags bore 
ribbons, each of which led to items of food in a market bas- 
ket: a quart of milk, dark bread, fresh fruit, lettuce, eggs, 
meat, butter, and whole-grain cereal. An explanation of the 
purpose of each food in the normal diet appeared under 
each flag. This exhibit, placed in the waiting room of the 
New York Hospital Clinic, created much interest. It 
would also be appropriate in a cafeteria, dining room, 4 
show case, or classroom. The foods used in the demon- 
stration were replaced daily to ensure attractiveness. — 

That a given food may have more than one outstanding 
value in the diet has always been beyond the comprehet- 
sion of many laymen. One will feel that he needs to drink 


1 St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“3 direct hits, sir— and 10 quarts of vanilla!” 


“How’re we doin’?” asked the pilot of the 
Boeing Flying Fortress high over Germany. 

“Nazi factory—right on the nose!” said the 
tail gunner. “And the ice cream’s ready to eat!” 

They had anchored a can of ice cream mix 
in the gunner’s compartment. Now, after dodg- 
ing flak and fighters, 6 miles up at 60° below, 
it was well shaken and well frozen.* 

Safe back at base they celebrated the raid 
—with their favorite food treat. That’s an 
American way of celebrating. Ice,cream—as 
American as baseball or the Fourth of July. 

But not just because it’s homelike and deli- 
cious does ice cream appear so often on service 
menus. It’s there because it’s a valuable food, 
rich in vitamins and calcium. 

In the spirit of American good sportsman- 
ship, your family has reconciled itself to hav- 
ing less ice cream than before the war. 

For our part, we'll continue to make as 
much ice cream as possible. We’ll keep it pure 
and good. 


And we'll continue—through war and peace— 
the constant research that is producing notable 
new dairy products and other nutritious foods. 


% Based on an actual incident, 
reported by The New York Times 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food... 
as a base for the development of new products 
and materials . ..as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in the 
towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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a pint of milk daily for the sake of his teeth; another, for 
muscle repair, and so on. Another common mistake is 
overemphasis of the importance of one food, often as a 
result of the latest bit of nutrition information the house- 
wife has picked up. To obviate this, we calculated a daily 
menu in protein, calories, iron, calcium, and the vitamins. 
Colored blocks portrayed the contribution of each indi- 
vidual food to the daily requirement, each color represent- 
ing a nutrient. Properly arranged, the blocks served to 
picture the value of a well-balanced diet, how inadequate a 
poorly selected one can be, and demonstrated comparisons 
between foods, such as milk and meat, or bread and cereal. 

The use of a scrap-book in instructing both children and 
adults unfamiliar with the English language is helpful. 
Pictures cut from magazines and arranged under suitable 
headings may be studied without the aid of an interpreter. 
Illustrations must be simple; for instance, calories could be 
represented by a person weighing himself, protein foods by 
a strong man. The children’s wards have prepared such 
scrap-books. In one instance a diabetic child assembled 
pictures representing what she should eat each day and 
arranged them in her book. 

There are many methods used in teaching; the most 
effective and that which conveys the necessary informa- 
tion to the group is the one to employ. The novel always 
appeals, therefore avoid continuing a device until it be- 
comes boring. Try to understand your student’s point of 
view and use the device which will arouse the most in- 
terest. Above all, don’t preach. 


VISUAL AIDS IN NUTRITION TEACHING 
LUCILLE E. FRECH! 


In a campaign for better nutrition, promoted by the 
dietitians of the University of Michigan Hospital, efforts 
were made to reach the student groups and patients by 
means of visual aids.._.Posters were drawn by student 
dietitians and exhibits prepared by staff and student 
dietitians. 

Our first efforts were directed to the Outpatient Depart- 
ment. Here posters were displayed illustrating each of the 
“protective food” groups. Pamphlets bearing the same 
design as the posters and telling why and how the foods 
should be used were available for the patients to read and 
carry home. The posters, fastened to wallboard painted 
the same color as the hospital walls, were hung as pictures. 
Each non-ambulatory patient received a dietary score- 
card on his tray, and the dietetic staff made a special effort 
to interpret the card to the patient. 

In the pay cafeteria, which serves approximately 900 
daily, including the medical staff, office workers, and em- 
ployees of the Nursing, Dietetic and Housekeeping Depart- 
ments, trays were scored as to their nutritional value. 
The results, posted for all to observe, indicated that at the 
start of the campaign one-half the diners chose poor trays, 
one-third good trays and one-sixth above average. An- 
other poster emphasized good foods and gave a score num- 
ber to each food group. After these had been on display 
and other educational material had been in circulation for 
about six weeks, the trays were again checked and the 
posted results showed that only one-fourth were choosing 
poor trays, one-third good, while five-twelfths were entitled 
to a score of, or above, average. During Nutrition Week 
the dietitian in charge posted menus showing low and 
high-cost meals that could be selected in the cafeteria. 
These were used later as guides for the employees. 

Then came the problem of rationing, which concerned 
the nurses and interns as well as the dietitian. When the 


1 University of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor. 
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sugar allowance was cut a poster entitled ‘Sugar Blues,” 
displayed in the nurses’ cafeteria, helped to cut the con- 
sumption of sugar for coffee from 100 to 33 lb. a week. 
Another, “Distance for Instance,” plotted the course and 
fate of coffee and announced the discontinuance of the 
service of tea and coffee at the noon meal. A corollary to 
this was an increase of 5 gallons in the consumption of 
milk per day. 

“Kodachrome” slides were used to illustrate food groups, 
equivalents and meal-planning to the student groups— 
nursing, medical, and Red Cross. At first the color and 
perspective were difficult to reproduce, but we finally 
acquired 20 very effective slides. 

A specially designed movable cart with 4 shelves under- 
neath has made it possible to carry food models from the 
diet clinic to the classroom. Drop leaves at the side pro- 
vide sufficient surface and obviate the need of extra table 
space in a crowded classroom. 

We were asked to teach nutrition to public school chil- 
dren during Nutrition Week. The hospital school fur- 
nished stuffed-cloth, personified vegetables and _ fruits 
which were attached to strings so they could be used as 
puppets. Three other puppets, representing the “‘Strong” 
family, were the means of portraying to 1200 school chil- 
dren at assembly time, the story of how ‘‘Patches Strong” 
learned the value of milk, eggs; fruit and vegetables. 


Vutrition ‘woud the War 


DIETITIAN’S AIDES IN A VETERANS HOSPITAL! 
KATHRYN A. MCHENRY*” 


In May of this year we obtained authority from our 
Central Office to accept the volunteer services of Red Cross 
canteen workers, with the understanding that the workers 
would be enrolled in a Red Cross Volunteer Dietitian’s 
Aide Course. A plan was carefully worked out. The first 
week, the 30 volunteers reported for instructions at 9:30 
a.m. on Monday. During the first hour, devoted to Les- 
son 2 of the course outline, ‘Orientation to Hospital 
Dietary Department,” the manager and the chief medical 
officer addressed the group on general and medical ad- 
ministration. 

Lesson 5 was then outlined, covering the organization 
and follow-up of tray service, and the checking of service 
in the dining rooms. The volunteers were divided into 
groups of 10 under 3 head dietitians who explained the 
system of the central tray serving units, each of which 
serves about 600 patients, 350 of whom have tray service 
while the others are served in adjacent dining rooms. 
These 3 serving units obtain bulk food from a central food 
production unit. Short orders, including steaks, chops, 
eggs, beverages, and toast are prepared and salads assem- 
bled in the serving units. A demonstration of the setting 
up of trays was given. 

Since the volunteers were now launched on their course 
of instruction and would soon be meeting patients who 
would wish to identify them, we thought it best to intro- 
duce them immediately as dietitian’s aides. After visiting 
the floors the aides had a practice period in setting up trays 
which they delivered to patients in the adjacent dining 
rooms. The patients reacted favorably to this; apparently 
the blue uniforms were a pleasing contrast to the monotony 
of the usual white and as a result the aides were named 


1 Published with permission of the Medical Director, Veterans 
Administration, who assumes no responsibility for the opinions 
expressed. 

2 Veterans Administration Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 
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ALL AROUND THE WORLD 


Model CT-4, all-electric, 
540 to 720 slices per 
hour. 


And have given. such fine service—dependable, fast, 
economical—that the word of Savory’s supremacy 


is spreading everywhere. 


Even now you may be able to obtain a Savory 
Toaster under the provisions of War Production 
Board regulations. These a toasters involve 
a minimum of critical metals and, by producine 
delicious, energy-building toast, they help solve the 
food rationing problem and promote the use of 
plentiful cereals. We will be glad to help determine 


Model PQ... gas op- 
erated, 540 to 720 slices 
per hour. 


your eligibility to buy—but in any event, plan 
your post-war modernization to include a Savory 
—the modern conveyor-type continuous toaster 
which provides piping-hot, crunchy and tasty toast 
for all your patrons at the lowest cost per serving. 


Our new catalogue contains complete information 
concerning all our models—designed to fit all 
capacity needs. Consult your dealer or write us 


for your copy. 


division of TALON, INC. 
128 PACIFIC STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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“bluebirds” by the patients. Following an inspection of 
the special and regular diet dining rooms Lesson 2 was 
completed with a tour of the Dietary Department and an 
explanation of its organization. 

It was arranged that the aides would immediately begin 
their regular work schedule and report in groups of 5 or 6 
each day throughout the remainder of the week. They 
came from 11:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Each group was as- 
signed the work that had been taught on Monday and, in 
addition, was assigned Lesson 8 with special emphasis on 
nourishment preparation. About one thousand nourish- 
ments were assigned to the aides, who prepared the lists, 
assisted with the preparation, and checked the distribution. 
The kitchen help performed the more laborious tasks and 
the dietitians closely supervised the work. 

The following Monday the class of 30 again assembled 
for Lesson 3, “The Normal Diet and Its Adaptation to the 
Medical Needs of Patients.”” Mimeographed material, 
prepared in advance for each member of the class, included 
the regular and special menus and lists stating wherein 
each special diet varied from the normal. During the 
lecture the mimeographed material was reviewed and inter- 
preted and questions answered. At this point a tray, as 
far as the aides were concerned, ceased to be just a tray 
and became a diet. 

Again, groups of 10 were sent to the serving units where 
the different foods needed for an adequate diet, the use of 
the scales, and the measuring of portions by means of 
ordinary kitchen measures were demonstrated. Each aide 
prepared a weighed diabetic and a gastric tray measured 
according to the standard portions in use. 

The actual work of setting up special diet trays was then 
assigned. Throughout the course it was found that the 
sooner actual practice followed lessons and demonstrations 
the better the information was retained. The aides, too, 
were eager to do the actual work and to be in touch with 
the patients. 

It is evident from the above that we modified the stand- 
ard Red Cross Volunteer Dietitian’s Aide Course at sev- 
eral points. This was done for a number of reasons, the 
first of which was, as has already been stated, to make the 
actual practice parallel as nearly as possible the lectures. 
While it is reeommended that a group of ‘‘not more than 
20” be instructed, in a large institution such as ours, a 
larger group, when divided, can be properly instructed. 

We added lectures and problems on the subject of in- 
spection, using the ‘“Check Sheet for Housekeeping in the 
Food Unit” prepared by the A. D. A. The aides were 
informed that inspection is relentless, and failure, for ex- 
ample, of the man who mops the floor to mop clean because 
he must help replace a missing employee still equals a dirty 
floor, a statement concerning which must be included in an 
inspection report. 

Diet writing was discussed only for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the aides with the content of various diets, and 
to enable them to assist intelligently with the checking of 
diet trays. The writing of diets, it was emphasized, is the 
responsibility of the dietitian. In addition to lessons on 
the operation of equipment, there was one on property. 
Nonexpendable property (such as dishes and metalware) 
and expendable property (including rationed subsistence 
and curtailed supplies of paper items) were defined and 
identified. The difficulties experienced in a war economy 
in replacing equipment or parts were reviewed. Property 
responsibility was explained, and finally salvage and food 
waste. 

All the lessons in the Red Cross course were covered, 
whether or not they applied specifically to our hospital. 
It was felt that some of the aides might later be assigned 
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work in other hospitals, hence the lessons were interpreted 
to fit the needs of the general hospital. 

We endeavored to take the aides into our confidence as 
far as the teaching program was concerned. Their obser- 
vations and viewpoints often proved helpful. Conferences 
were occasionally held and frank comments encouraged, 

Twenty-six aides completed the course and were awarded 
their Red Cross certificates. They have done splendid 
work. They have been alert, interested, and cooperative, 
and have aided the morale of both patients and personnel, 

The duties, in general, which have been assigned to the 
aides thus far are: Assisting with the administrative paper 
work, including checking of recipes and figuring portions; 
preparation of nourishment lists and checking and appor- 
tioning nourishments; checking and assisting in the assem- 
bling of salads; checking the apportioning of desserts; 
checking and assisting in the setting up of the diet trays; 
checking and assisting in the special and regular dining 
rooms; weighing and measuring special diets and charting 
returns from trays and dining rooms; visiting bed patients 
and interviewing dining room patients; assisting in sani- 
tary inspection, including writing repair requests, cleaning 
lists, breakage reports, and inventories. 

Much discussion has taken place concerning the place 
of the aide in the dietary department. Dietitians who 
have been using volunteer canteen workers have enumer- 
ated duties which included, far too often, relief work for a 
missing dishwasher, steam-table attendant, or pastry cook. 
A dietitian’s aide should certainly be able to render service 
more in line with what the title “‘dietitian’s aide’’ implies. 
If we think of them merely as workers to relieve the help 
shortage we shall be short-sighted indeed. But if we rise 
to the occasion and accept the added responsibility of 
teaching the aides and helping them to find a place worthy 
of their training and abilities, in the end we will have 
materially aided our profession. These volunteer workers 
stand ready to give their services; they offer none of the 
infinite problems of salary, overtime and so on. But they 
do need instruction and close supervision for a time. 

When the emergency is past what could be a greater 
asset to the nutrition program as it concerns rehabilitation 
than to send back to their communities women who are 
well informed and in sympathy with our problems, women 
who see in our work a valuable means of effecting a better 
future for us all. 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF FEEDING 
WAR WORKERS 


In an article in the February issue of Industrial Medicine, 
Dr. Lowell S. Selling, Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s 
Court, Detroit, suggests the following ideas regarding the 
preparation of lunch-box lunches which he has found 
through interviews with workers in Detroit factories to be 
psychologically acceptable to the industrial worker: 

Whenever possible, a disposable cup should be included 
containing a salad with green or yellow vegetables, as 
freshly prepared as possible. ‘Nothing but tradition 
keeps the salad cup out of the worker’s lunch-box,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Selling. Only easily-peeled fruits, like bananas, 
or those which can be eaten without peeling, like plums, 
grapes, peaches and apples, are generally eaten by the 
worker. Any directions for sandwiches in educational 
literature should be simple; fancy or ‘peculiar’ fillings are 
not favored. Shredded cabbage, making a soggy, un- 
palatable filling, is objectionable; in fact, chopped and 
ground fillings are seldom satisfactory to the worker unless 
they are mostly meat. In plants where the men must 
bring their food from home or prefer to do so, the oppor- 
tunity to buy supplementary supplies of substantial food 
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rather than candy and soft drinks should be emphasized 
but not overemphasized. 

Dr. Selling has found that certain other considerations, 
such as those having to do with food likes and dislikes, 


require the attention of those concerned with feeding indus- — 


trial workers at the plant. For example, salads and attrac- 
tive-looking desserts which women demand do not satisfy 
the men, while some of the heavier meals which appeal to 
men actually destroy the appetite of women. The social 
background of the worker is also a factor, although Dr. 
Selling says that the “second generation Americans” often 
pride themselves on breaking away from the traditional 
foods of their parents and that, on the other hand, in plants 
where it has been feasible to provide foreign dishes, the 
objection of those accustomed to the so-called typical 
American dishes to eating in the same lunchroom where a 
large number of foreign-born demand ‘foreign’ foods is 
gradually disappearing. Also, persons accustomed to un- 
usual foods and articles of diet, such as those from the 
sugar-cane country of the South, soon adjust themselves 
to the typical plant menu or bring home-prepared lunches. 

The irregular hours of work make meal planning very 
difficult. In interviewing Detroit workers, Dr. Selling 
learned that there was no consistency in the way workers 
on the various night shifts arrange their meal hours. Some 
omit breakfast entirely, the one meal in which milk is apt 
to be consumed, others eat their breakfasts when they 
come home at 9 a.m., dinner at 2 p.m., and supper at 
8 p.m.; others eat breakfast just before leaving for the 
plant, lunch in the middle of the working period, and 
supper in the morning when they return home. Many 
night workers complain of loss of appetite merely because 
it becomes so difficult to adapt themselves to new hours of 
sleeping and eating. Apparently, no ideal schedule for 
the meals of workers on night shifts has yet been worked 
out. 


THE PEANUT—AN IMPORTANT 
WARTIME FOOD 


In order to give the readers of this JouRNAL a brief 
summary of the peanut picture to date—approximate 
nutritive value, most important peanut products and 
their uses, and practical suggestions for the use of 
peanuts as an important food in wartime—the following 
information was obtained from the National Peanut 
Council, who, according to Alice Nichols, Marketing 
Reports Division, FDA, “know all the answers” in 
regard to peanuts. 

The Council’s recently revised booklet, ‘Peanuts, 
Their Food Values and Interesting Recipes,’! contains 
a chart showing the constituents and proximate com- 
position of raw shelled peanuts, based on information 
furnished by the United States Bureaus of Home 
Economics (now Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics) and Chemistry and Engineering. 
The figures include the protein content and percentage 
distribution of the essential amino acids and the con- 
tent of B-vitamins, including niacin, in raw peanuts. 
According to this chart, 26 to 28 per cent of the content 
of raw peanuts is protein, in which 9 of the 10 essential 
amino acids, namely, arginine, histidine, leucine, lvsine, 
methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, tryptophane, 


1 Available, on request, from the National Peanut Council, 
Inc., 812 Citizens and Southern National Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Additional mimeographed family-size 
recipes are also available. 
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and valine are represented. The fat content averages 
45 to 50 per cent, including the nutritionally essential 
unsaturated fat, linoleic acid. It is estimated that a 
2-ounce portion of raw shelled peanuts, which provides 
340 calories, will supply the following portions of the 
daily requirements for dietary essentials of the average 
adult: protein one-fifth, fat and carbohydrate one- 
sixth, phosphorus one-sixth, calcium one-sixteenth, 
iron one-tenth, thiamin one-third, riboflavin one-eighth : 
and niacin one-half. 

Lela E. Booher is quoted as stating that modern com- 
mercial methods of roasting or processing in hot oils 
cause a destruction of about 70 to 80 per cent of the 
thiamin value of peanuts. An accompanying table 
shows the thiamin content of the whole and various 
parts of three carefully matched samples of untreated * 
and processed peanuts. It is interesting to note that — 
the germ portion of the peanut accounts for only about © 
3 per cent of the thiamin value, the red skins alone con- ~ 
tributing about 25 per cent of the thiamin value of the 
whole peanut. However, Dr. Booher points out. that 
probably a large part of the thiamin value of the skins 
is lost during roasting. Further research is necessary 
in order to determine the best method of processing — 
peanuts in order to retain a maximum of the original % 
thiamin. In the manufacture of peanut butter, yeast 7 
is sometimes added, while several manufacturers will” 
begin shortly to fortify peanut butter with thiamin,” 
according to a communication from Modane Mareh- 
banks, home economist, National Peanut Council, 
dated May 20, 1943. 


Donald 8. Payne, senior technologist, Oilseeds See- 
tion, USDA, has reported that about 90 per cent of 
the total United States peanut oil production has been: 
routinely consumed in the form of shortening, oleo- 


margarine, and other food products. Chemically, it is” 
somewhat similar to cottonseed, soybean, and corm 
oils. In experimental work by the U. 8S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, peanut oil was found to be superior] 
to all other fats and oils tested for the deep-fat frying of 2 
potato chips, when rated according to color, flavor, > 
aroma, luster, crispness, and oiliness. The fact that” 
the smoking point of refined peanut oil (450 to 470°F.) 
is high in comparison with other commonly used oils, 
makes it valuable for cooking purposes. Another ad- 
vantage is that peanut oil is very stable and may be 
stored at room temperature for a considerable period 
of time. 

In regard to the practical value of peanuts and peanut 
products in everyday use, Miss Marchbanks, under 
whose direction several excellent family-size peanut 
recipes have been developed and tested, stresses the 
fact that peanut butter, made by grinding peanuts, 
contains all of the natural fat; therefore the fat in cer- 
tain quick breads and cookies may be wholly or partially 
replaced with peanut butter, and the resulting product 
will have, in addition, increased protein and vitamin 
content. This is especially helpful in low-cost menus 
and in view of the rationing of cooking fats and oils. 
She suggests blending peanut butter with jams, jellies 
‘or honey to make a simple topping for cakes, or a spread 
for griddle cakes and waffles. Miss Marchbanks has 
found that peanut oil may be used in any recipe speci- 
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We don’t have to tell you that keeping your entire estab- 
lishment clean in times like these is no easy job. The 
thousands of ““HelpWanted” signs in windows everywhere 
are mute testimony that your problems are many and real. 

From our world’s largest industrial research labora- 
tories comes a wealth of experience and skill—so you 
may have the right cleaning product for every kind of 
cleaning job. 

Here are 14 right answers to war-burdened operators 
—for the quick, economical HELP you need. 

Ask “Swift” for prices and service. 450 nationwide 
stock points keep supplies near you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Division of Commercial Soaps and Detergents 
General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


b) Cleaning 


Problems? 


Here are 1¢ 


Swift & Company 
Cleaning and Laundering Supplies for 
Restaurants, Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions 


For General Use 
Sunbrite Cleanser—all-purpose cleanser for every 
scouring need. 
Amazon Detergent—institution-grade cleanser for 
all heavy-duty scouring, scrubbing, mopping. 
Pride W ashing Powder—free-lathering soap pow- 
der for all heavy-duty washing, mopping. 
Flexo—soap saver, water softener and all-purpose 
cleaner for finest surfaces. 

For Dishwashing 
Keystone Dishwasher—noted for grease-emulsify- 
ing qualities when used in dishwashing machines. 
Keystone China Kleen—especially compounded for 
machine dishwashing, with unusually hard water. 
F. G. (First Grade} Washing Powder—high soap 
content, for hand dishwashing. 

Keystone Aluminum Cleanser— for cleaning alu- 
minum utensils, pans, cooking molds, beer coils. 
For the Laundry 
White Ribbon Flakes and Powder—for power 
laundry use, these commercially neutral products 

are the highest type of tallow soap. 

Glory Soap Flakes and Powder—contain a slight 
builder. 

Guaranteed Laundry Powder—completely built 
powdered soap for use dry on the wheel. 
Formula"'S” Powder—for low-temperature washing. 
Keystone Laundry Soda—neutral soda for soap 
building, making bleach, and water softening. 
Keystone Laundry Compound —for building stock 
soap solutions or using with powdered dry soap. 
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fying a melted shortening or olive oil, with assurance of 
good results. 

In a recent contest conducted by the Council, several 
quantity recipes from universities and other institutions 
were submitted, and it is hoped these will be available 
later. 

Family-size recipes in the booklet described above 
include sandwich combinations, snacks, lunch-box sug- 
gestions, soups, and entrées in which roasted peanuts or 
peanut butter is used. In addition, there are several 
main dish recipes in which raw peanuts are ingredients. 
Others include peanut oil salad dressings, peanut salads, 
breads made with peanuts and peanut flour, desserts, 
cookies, and candies. Directions are given for blanch- 
ing, roasting, and salting peanuts at home and for 
making peanut butter, and USDA grade labels for the 
latter are explained. Since peanut products, with the 
exception of peanut butter, are not generally available 
in retail stores, it is suggested that those having diffi- 
culty in obtaining the products locally write to the 
National Peanut Council. 


PEANUT FLOUR 

Since the production of peanut flour is now being 
increased so that it will be available for institutional 
use, thanks to priority allowances by WPB, some 
recent information about the properties and use of this 
product is appropriate at this time. Through the 
courtesy of Miss Marchbanks and the National Peanut 
Council, the following data and suggestions have been 
furnished. 

According to Donald 8. Payne, a sizable portion of 
the “press cake,” the by-product of peanut oil used in 
the feeding of animals, can now be made suitable for 
human food in the form of peanut flour, a high-quality, 
easily digestible, low-cost protein concentrate with ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. Several modifications in the 
former method of reducing peanuts into oil and cake 
have been necessary, and after considerable experi- 
mentation a more satisfactory process has been evolved 
which reduces losses in nutritional value during the 
heat treatment and results in an excellent grade of 
peanut flour which is now being produced commercially. 

Approximate analysis of a partially defatted flour 
as manufactured by the Traders Oil Mill Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, is as follows: protein 58.98 per cent, 
fat 9.69 per cent, nitrogen-free extract 20.51 per cent, 
ash 3.84 per cent, crude fiber 2.54 per cent, moisture 
4.44 per cent; thiamin 6.0 meg. per gm., riboflavin 3.0 
mcg. per gm., niacin 189.0 meg. per gm.; phosphorus 
0.565 per cent, calcium 0.065 per cent, magnesium 
0.365 per cent, and iron 0.010 per cent. 

Peanut flour may be blended with cereals such as 
wheat, corn meal, hominy grits, rolled oats, farina, and 
various prepared dry cereals to increase their food 
value, and with cereal flour used in baked products. It 
can be used as an extender and binder in meat loaves, 
sausage, and other meat products and as a base in dry 
soup concentrates. According to Mr. Payne, the use 
of such dry soup concentrates and cereals for under- 
nourished groups offers interesting possibilities. 

Miss Marchbanks states that standard recipes can 
easily be adapted to incorporate peanut flour. She 
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offers the following general suggestions based on her 
experience: 


As peanut flour has few of the baking qualities characteris- 
tic of wheat flour, care must be taken in handling the various 
doughs., However, by recognizing the characteristics and 
properties involved, excellent results are assured and the final 
product will be equally as satisfactory as the standard and 
more so from the standpoint of nutritive value. A standard 
all-purpose flour should be used in combination with the pea- 
nut flour. 

Sift both types of flour before measuring. 

Salt is increased in some recipes, the liquid in most of them, 
It is necessary to increase the amount of spices or flavoring ex- 
tracts used in order to obtain the characteristic flavor of a 
product. 

Baking time and temperature should be carefully checked, 

Peanut flour doughs and batters frequently seem too stiff, 
but if measurements are accurate the texture of the final prod- 
uct will be as delicate as the standard itself. 

Use any fat regularly used for household purposes. Peanut 
oil may be used in any recipe which requires a melted shorten- 
ing or liquid fat. 

Follow standard rules for use of baking powder of different 
types and for substitution of honey or corn syrup for sugar. 

Peanut flour can be used to replace as much as 15 or 20 per 
cent by weight of the wheat flour in recipes for quick breads 
and simple cakes without otherwise changing the recipe. Two 
receipes, seleeted-from.the.group which Miss Marchbanks has 
prepared,? are presented as examples of the use of peanut flour 
in everyday baked products: 


PEANUT FLOUR BISCUITS 


3 cup sifted peanut flour 3 to 5 tbsp. fat 
2 cups sifted flour Milk to make a soft dough 
1 tsp. salt (about 1} cups) 
4 tsp. baking powder 
Sift dry ingredients together twice. Blend fat. Add milk to 
make a soft dough. Roll dough on a lightly floured board. 
Cut. Arrange on a baking sheet and bake in a preheated oven 
(450 to 475°F.) 10 to 15 minutes. 

PEANUT FLOUR PIE CRUST 
} cup sifted peanut flour $ tsp. baking powder 
13 cups sifted flour % cup shortening 
} tsp. salt Ice water 
Sift dry ingredients. Cut the shortening into the flour mixture 
with a pastry blender or two knives. Add ice water to make a 
dough. Use as little water as possible to make the dough of 
the right consistency. Roll. Chill. Bake in a preheated 
oven (450 to 475°F.) 12 to 18 minutes. Makes one 9-inch two- 
crust pie, or two 9-inch pie shells, or twelve to fourteen 3-inch 
tart shells. 


In an article in this JourNAL for September 1926, 
entitled ‘“‘The Composition of Peanut Meal and Its 
Use as a Diabetic Food,” Margaret K. M. Neale points 
out that peanut flour contains less available carbo- 
hydrate than does soybean flour, 6.68 as against 8.15 
per cent, whereas 75.01 per cent of wheat flour is avail- 
able carbohydrate. The use of various combinations 
of peanut flour, white flour, and other ingredients in 
the making of palatable bread, rolls, biscuits, ete., for 
diabetic patients is described. The most palatable 
bread was secured when the peanut meal, used in the 
proportion of one-third to one-half the amount of wheat 
flour, was subjected to a preliminary toasting, then 
added to three-quarters of the liquid and cooked. The 
resulting mush was cooled and mixed with the salt, 
flour, yeast, and the remainder of the liquid, allowed to 
rise twice, and baked in the usual manner. The avail- 


* Mimeographed copies of this group of recipes may be ob- 
tained from the National Peanut Council upon request. 
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able carbohydrate of wheat bread was lowered from 
20 to 14 gm. per slice, or 30 per cent, when peanut meal 
was substituted for one-third wheat flour, and from 20 
to 8.4 gm. per slice, or nearly 50 per cent, when it was 
substituted for one-half the flour. Incidentally, in 
her review of the literature on the nutritive qualities 
of peanut meal, the author cites the work of Holmes 
(The Digestibility of Protein Supplied by Soy Bean 
and Peanut Cake. U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 717, 1918) 
who found that the coefficient of digestibility of the 
protein of the peanut, when ingested by normal adult 
men in the form of biscuits made from 50 per cent 
peanut meal and 50 per cent wheat flour, was 86 per 
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cent; of the carbohydrate, 97.8 and 98 per cent, the 
former being the coefficient for cooked meal, the latter 
for uncooked. The roasting of the meal did not affect 
the coefficient of digestibility. 

Wilder and Smith later endorsed Neale’s conclusions 
(see this JouRNAL for December 1926) after making a 
clinical test in which soybean meal, peanut meal, and 
lean beef were fed to a diabetic patient and their effects 
on glycosuria determined. The investigators noted 
that the shift from diets in which 62 gm. protein was of 
vegetable origin (soybean, peanut) to one in which the 
same amount of protein came from meat, had no ap- 
preciable effect on the intensity of glycosuria. 


>->in~<~< 


Food Habits as Related to Age 


Dietary differences by age groups were greater ‘‘than according to time’’ in California. 
Young men under 25 years of age had diets classified as unsatisfactory for one or more foods 
about as frequently as the older men; but as age increased, there was an increase in the number 
of types of food used in insufficient amounts. Thus, about 39 per cent of the diets of men under 
25 years of age were unsatisfactory because one food was neglected, 29 per cent of diets of men 
aged 25 to 34 years, and 21 per cent for men 35 years of age or older. On the other hand, about 
14 per cent of the diets of men under 25 years of age were unsatisfactory for three or four food 
groups compared with 22 per cent and 27 per cent in the older age groups, respectively. 

The specific foods in which the diets of older men were more often unsatisfactory were milk 
and citrus fruits or tomatoes. ... Men under 25 years of age who ate at home had the best 
consumption of citrus fruits or tomatoes, but 40 per cent of them had diets classified as unsatis- 
factory for this type of food. In the same age group, 52 per cent of the diets were unsatis- 
factory for citrus fruit when the men ate in a restaurant or boarded, and 58 to 55 per cent of 
the diets of older men were unsatisfactory for citrus fruit when they ate at home or in a restau- 
rant. 

Milk consumption was considered unsatisfactory for only 22 per cent of men under 25 years 
of age who ate at home and for 25 per cent of those eating in restaurants or boarding-houses, 
compared with 51 per cent of diets of men 35 years of age or older who ate at home. Diets were 
unsatisfactory in milk for 41 per cent and 33 per cent of men aged 25 to 34 years who ate at home 
and boarded, respectively. The consumption of milk differed more by age of the employee 
than consumption of any of the other types of food.—Wiehl, D. G.: Diets of a Group of Aircraft 
Workers in Southern California. The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 20: 329, 1942. 


Age 


Age, as a name for what Shakespeare meant when he wrote ‘‘We ripe and ripe and ripe; and 
then we rot and rot and rot,’’ while indeed baffling to scientists, is very obvious to women of 
fashion. They are most familiar with what age does to the skin. Roger Bacon thought aze 
concerned the withdrawal of water from the body and was in the nature of wilting. He was 
well informed; fluid balance connotes integrity. To the three great reserve organs of the body 
—the liver, the muscles, and the skin (commonly listed)—I would presume to add the osseous 
system, not only for its calcium reserves, but for the housing of the important areas of hemato- 
poiesis. Cannon ventures a practical explanation of age without entering into the chemist’s 
discussion on collagen metamorphoses; he says age witnesses a gradual limitation of homeo- 
stasis wherein such body constants as acid-base equilibrium, body tenperature, mineral and 
water balance are still maintained but within progressively narrowed limits. Physiologists 
strive to produce in animals counterparts of the human diseases they are studying. I was 
surprised in my reading to learn that not a little research has been done with the lower animals 
on the problem of age. Simms has made a plea for much greater financial support for research 
along the lines of determining how age limits responses. This is directly in line with Stieglitz’s 
gerontology. Simms has developed a method of sublethal bleeding of standardized rats of 
various ages. The older rats stood the shock (Cannon-Blalock) of this bleeding with ‘‘a prob- 
ability of death sixteen times greater than with the younger rats.’’ Dearing, experimenting 
with digitalis and its toxic effect on the heart, brain and coronary blood flow, found that his 
older animals did not withstand the drug nearly as well as the younger. One turns from ‘hese 
laboratory experiments to the obvious deductions of the sports writers. The prize fighter is 
out by age 30, the basebail player by 35, and now we are told that, to mest the demands of the 
“blackout’’ incidental to dive bombing, only the youngest aviators are able to withstand this 
rigorous test. Fulton has written on the ‘“‘acceleration factor,’’ the mechanical prozess by 
which the swerving plane drives the blood centrifugally so that the flow does not acconmodate 
rapidly enough to the change of direction of flight so that blood attains the higher centers. 
So the youngest and sturdiest are chosen to sustain these enormous stresses because they better 
retain consciousness. Youth is able to establish records in the shorter sprints and hurdles, 
but when prolonged effort is displayed (distance runners, sand hog workers) older men have an 
advantage accruing from skill and husbanding their strength. Industrialists should rememb2r 
this.—Tuohy, E. L.: Handbook of Nutrition: XX. Feeding the Aged. J.A.M.A., 121: 42, 1943. 
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Revised Up-to-the-Minute War- 
time Book on Care and Use 
of Electric Home Appliances 
52 PAGES 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 








IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE for 16 popular electric appliances. It shows how 


to recognize minor ailments. And for simple re- 
pairs that can be made at home, it gives clear 
and detailed “fix-it” suggestions. 






Prepared by Julia Kiene, director of the West- 
inghouse Home Economics Institute, in col- 
laboration with Westinghouse Conservice engi- 












neers, this useful book can be used as a class- ALSO A SOUND SLIDE FILM 

room reference or textbook. Mail coupon In addition to the book Westinghouse has also 

below for your free desk copy. prepared a sound slide film which carries the 
The phenomenal public acceptance of this title, “Proper Care Means Longer Wear’”’. 

book, now in its third million, is due to the fact This sound slide film presents the same basic 

that it renders a needed wartime service to the information as the book, in graphic, visual form. 

women of America. Loaned free. Running time: 16 min. Mail the 
This revised edition teils how to use and care coupon today. 
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Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E. W. T. 






Consumer Education Section, 424 Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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0 Free desk copy of book, THE CARE AND USE OF ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES IN THE HOME 
0 The sound slide film, PROPER CARE MEANS LONGER 
WEAR, for showing on either 
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NAME 


Adler, Margaret L. 


Ames, Virginia Lee 
Boyd, Zola Clara 
Buerk, Jane Ellen 





Carlson, Christie L. 







Church, Marjorie J. 
Comstock, Dorothy A. 
Drone, Kathryn R. 








Eaton, Mary H. 


Elliott, Etta-May 
Finch, Helen E. 










Fleisher, Mary L. 


Fleming, Jean L. 
Freeland, Mary I. 


Hacker, Roslyn 


Horr, Frances M. 
Huwiler, Marjorie L. 
Jondal, Dorothy E. 
Kelley, Frances P. 








Lawson, Miriam Claire 
Loe, Vivian E. 






Love, Lorraine M. 









McPheters, Ella H. 
Meyer, Alice L. 
Mines, Margaret 


Murray, Marguerite R. 
Myrbo, Betty Jane 






Nicola, Iola E. 






Olson, Genvieve J. 
Parker, Lillian L. 







Rafferty, Kathleen J. 
Scheier, Genevieve E. 





Schroeder, Virginia M. 
Slentz, Margaret L. 
Stevens, Mildred E. 







Swenson, Gladys B. 
Tait, Jeannette M. 
Taylor, Betty 
Thompson, Willa M. 
Tuomala, Mildred 
Tyner, Pearl 
Wakefield, Elinor A. 
Weagly, Josephine E. 













Wiedl, Mary Judith 
Wilcox, Lola G. 
Wornom, Kathryn A. 


Note: 







Aitcheson, Catherine E. 


Chappatte, Betty T. W. 


McConville, Virginia H. 


SCHOOL 


Mich. State Col. 
Univ. of Maryland 


Univ. of Il. 
Univ. of Oregon 
Miami Univ. 


State Col. of Wash. 


Drexel Inst. of Tech. 
Univ. of Wisc. 

Towa State Col. 
Univ. of Ill. 


Otago Univ., Dunedin, New 


Zealand 
Ohio State Univ. 
Univ. of Cincinnati 


Penn. State Col. 


Wayne Univ. 
West Va. Univ. 


Cornell Univ. 


San José State Col. 
Milwaukee-Downer Col. 
Univ. of Minn. 

Univ. of Minn. 


Iowa State Col. 
S. Dak. State Col. 
Univ. of Kan. 


Col. of St. 
Paul 

Univ. of Ariz. 

State Col. of Wash. 

Grinnell Col. 


Catherine, St. 


Univ. of Saskatchewan 
N. Dak. State Col. 


Univ. of Wash. 


N. Dak. State Col. 
Univ. of Chicago 


Mont. State Univ. 
Kans. State Col. 


Milwaukee-Downer Col. 
Univ. of Kan. 
Univ. of Idaho 


Univ. of Minn. 
Mont. State Col. 
Iowa State Col. 

T. C. Columbia Univ. 
Univ. of Minn. 

Fla. 8. ©. for Women 
Iowa State Col. 

Hood Col. 


Seton Hill Col., Penn. 
Iowa State Col. 
Okla. A. & M. Col. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS APPOINTED IN JULY 1948 


TRAINING COURSE 





Jewish Hosp., Philadelphia 


Fla. S. C. for Women 
Seattle Student Course 
Christ Hosp., Cincinnati 


Indiana Univ. Med. Cen. 


Charlotte Memorial Hosp. 

Christ Hosp. 

St. Anthony’s Hosp., Okla. 
City 


Johns Hopkins Hosp. 


Pennsylvania Hosp. 
Christ Hosp. 


Mt. Sinai Hosp., Cleveland 
N. J. Coop. Course 


Stanford Univ. Hosp. 
Ancker Hosp. 

N. J. Coop. Course 
Univ. of Minn. Hosp. 


Hahnemann Hosp. 
Beth Israel Hosp., Boston 


Ancker Hosp. 


Jewish Hosp., Philadelphia 


Vancouver Gen. Hosp. 
Henry Ford Hosp. 


Seattle Student Course 


Barnes Hosp. 


Seattle Student Course 
St. Mary’s Hosp. 


Barnes Hosp. 
Latter-Day Saints Hosp. 
Grasslands Hosp. 


Univ. of Minn. 
Michael Reese Hosp. 
Presbyterian Hosp. 


Univ. of Minn. 
Michael Reese Hosp. 
Seattle Student Course 
W. Penn. Hosp. 


Shadyside Hosp. 
Michael Reese Hosp. 
Grasslands Hosp. 


All those for whom training courses are not listed have had qualified hospital experience. 
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Finney G. H., Thomasville, Ga, 

8.H. Indiantown Gap Mil. Res,, 
Penn. 

S.H. Ft. Bragg, N.C. 

S.H. Ft. Lawton, Wash, 


S.H. Laredo AAF, Laredo, 
Tex. 
S.H. Paine Fld., Everett. 
Wash, 


S.H. Ft. Bragg 

S.H. Ft. Sill, Okla. 
S.H. Topeka AAB, Kan, 
Overseas 


Overseas 


S.H. Cp. Livingston, La. 

S.H. Baer Fid., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind, 

Pilgrim State G. H., Brent- 
wood, L. I., N. Y. 

Overseas 

Woodrow Wilson G. H., Staun- 
ton, Va. 

S.H. San Antonio 
Cadet Cen., Tex. 

Overseas 

Woodrow Wilson G.H. 

S.H. Cp. Campbell, Ky. 

Newton D. Baker G. H,, 
Martinsburgh, W. Va. 

Deshon G. H., Butler, Penn. 

S.H. Ft. Benning, Ga. 

S.H. Chicago Beach Hotel 
Hosp. 

S.H. Pueblo AAB, Col. 


Aviation 


Finney G. H. 

S.H. Cp. Adair, Oreg. 

Letterman G. H., San Fran- 
cisco 

S.H. Ft. Lewis, Wash. 

S.H. Will Rogers Fld., Okla. 
City 

S.H. Cp. Kohler, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

S.H. Cp. Hood, Tex. 

Fletcher G.H., Cambridge, 
Ohio 

S.H. Cp. White, Oreg. 

Torney G. H., Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

S.H. Cp. Hood 

Borden G.H., Chickasha, Okla. 

S.H. Hammer Fld., Fresno, 
Calif. 

S.H. Cp. Forrest, Tenn. 

S.H. Great Falls AAB, Mont. 

Overseas 

Overseas 

S.H. Drew Fld., Tampa, Fla. 

Overseas 

Winter G.H., Topeka, Kan. 

S.H. Shenango Personnel Re- 
placement Cen. Transfer, 
Penn. 

S.H. Cp. Swift, Tex. 

S.H. Cp. Bowie, Tex. 

S.H. Cp. Polk, La. 
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delicious cereal when 
additional bulk 


is needed 


In cases of constipation due to insufficient 
bulk you will find Nabisco 100% Bran an 
inexpensive and deliciously flavored addition 
to the regular diet. 

Nabisco 100% Bran is so tempting in 
flavor that it is delicious served either as a 
breakfast cereal or in muffins. Since it con- 


tains all the nutritive qualities of whole bran, 


NABISCO 


BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY « 


it furnishes important iron, phosphorus and 
Vitamin Bi. 

Made by an improved Double-Milling 
process, the bran fiber is further broken down, 
making it smaller, less likely to be irritating. 

It is available in one-pound and half-pound 
packages at food stores everywhere and its 
modest price makes it a thrifty bulk food. 


449 West 14th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Elements of Food Biochemistry. By William H. Peterson, 
Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin; John 
T. Skinner, Ph.D., Assistant Chemist, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and Frank M. Strong, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 291. Price $4. 

This book represents, in a sense, the distillate of 30 years’ teach- 
ing of the subject—the biochemistry of food. The material con- 
tained therein has not been generally available until now, but 
previous editions, in photographic offset form, have been in use at 
the University of Wisconsin for about 20 years. The purpose of 
the book is ‘“‘to emphasize the chemistry of the constituents of 
food and the chemical changes that these undergo in the process of 
metabolism.’’ 

In addition to the 9 chapters (Carbohydrates, Fermentation 
Food-Products, Acidity, Lipides—Fats and Related Substances, 
Proteins, The Mineral Elements in Nutrition, Water, Vitamins, 
Enzymes), there are extensive tables on the composition of foods 
and one on the vitamin content of foods which includes previously 
uncompiled data on several of the newly discovered B-vitamins. 
Authorities in the field, among them, Professor Elvehjem, have 
critically reviewed specific subjects, while others, including Pro- 
fessor Helen Parsons, have reviewed the entire text. The orderly 
and logical arrangement of the subject matter, which is suitably 
interspersed with figures, chemical formulae, and tables, and the 
review questions, references and suggested readings at the end of 
each chapter, make the book ideally suited to its purpose. 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. By James 8S. Mc- 
Lester, M.D., Professor of Medicine, University of Alabama. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943. Fourth edition. 
Cloth. Pp. 849. Price $8. 

Dr. MecLester’s book is fast becoming a classic in its field. In 
previous editions it held an indispensable place on the dietitian’s 
reference shelf. In the current edition, despite the tremendous 
influx of new data, the author has succeeded in keeping the con- 
tent within bounds through careful revisions which to a certain 
extent have anticipated future developments in nutrition. 

As in the past, the literary style is simple and direct and the 
statements bear evidence of careful searching for the factual find- 
ings of research—those which have been confirmed by clinical 
evidence—as opposed to the merely hopeful. Shrewd observa- 
tions here and there, bespeaking the physician of seasoned experi- 
ence, and the little touches of humor, as when the author takes a 
gentle dig at unnecessarily refined dietary calculations based on 
figures which in themselves may be one part guess and two parts 
fact, attest the author’s balanced point of view. 

Chief changes in the edition under review include: a largely re- 
written chapter on vitamins in which the nomenclature has been 
revised; an expanded discussion of the mineral elements in which 
trace elements are included; a discussion of changes in the dis- 
tribution and composition of foods, particularly as influenced by 
the exigencies of war; new data on the storage and processing of 
foods; and a critical revision of the section on diet in disease, not- 
ably with regard to deficiency diseases. Sections on feeding the 
aged and nutrition in industry are newly added features. 


The Microscope and Its Use. By Frank F. Mufioz, Technical 
Microscope Consultant, and Dr. Harry A. Charipper, Professor 
of Biology, New York University. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 334. Price 
$2.50. 

This book represents an attempt to fill the need for a small, 
practical guide to the use of the microscope, more complete than 
pamphlets published by the manufacturers of the instruments and 
briefer and more practical than the large textbooks: To this end, 
a professor with many years of experience in teaching a subject in 
which students used the microscope, and a man who has specialized 
in the technical aspects of the instrument, collaborated. The 
result is a book which should adequately fulfil its purpose. Writ- 
ten in clear, nontechnical language, it carefully explains the use of 
all the different types of microscopes now available, in the bio- 
logical and other sciences, and includes actual examples of various 
problems. The practical, use of accessories, tetably photomicro- 
graphic cameras, is explained. Illustrations and diagrams, an 
important feature of the book, are profuse. A chapter on common 
errors in the use of the microscope is especially helpful, and the 
table showing magnifications of old objectives and eye-pieces 
marked with old designations, the carefully prepared glossary, 
bibliography, subject and illustrative indexes add to the book’s 
value for use as a reference. 


The War on Cancer. By Edward Podolsky, M.D., Staff Mem- 
ber, Fifth Avenue and Flower Hospitals, New York. New York: 
oe Publishing Corporation, 1943. Cloth. Pp. 179. Price 

1.75. 

“Cancer is nothing more nor less than a lawless, uncontrolled 
growth of cells in some part of the body which refuses to obey the 
natural laws of structure and function. A group of gangster or 
cancer cells failing to observe the community interests of their 
neighbors run riot, invade the surrounding cells and cross bound- 
aries which they should respect. Sometimes these lawless cells are 
content to invade only their immediate surroundings and never 
wander to more distant parts. These more respectable groups are 
tumors—called ‘benign’ in medical language. They may become 
quite large, but they never break loose and travel to other areas 
of the body. Other varieties are more vicious. They are not 
satisfied with merely invading their immediate neighbors. They 
break loose, enter the blood stream, lodge in distant organs and 
there set up lawless colonies which disrupt the normal functions 
of the body. These are the truly ‘malignant’ cells which con- 
stitute real cancer. 

“There are two general kinds of these malignant cancers. Car- 
cinomas are growths which arise from the covering layers of body 
tissue. Sarcomas are cancers which originate in the connective 
and supporting tissues of the body. Thus a cancer of the stomach 
is generally a carcinoma, while a cancer arising in a bone is usually 
a sarcoma.’’ 

The foregoing serves to illustrate the simple and convincing 
literary style of this book which truthfully presents the facts 
about cancer—its characteristics, causes, detection, and methods 
of treatment (including so-called ‘“cures’’). Then follows an in- 
teresting chapter on Food and Cancer, in which the several views 
of physicians both here and abroad are presented and the whole 
dismissed by the author’s final comment that ‘“‘diet has actually 
nothing to do with cancer.” 

Closing chapters are concerned with the ‘danger signs” of 
cancer in various parts of the body, and brief reports of cancer 
research now under way. An author and source index, followed by 
a subject index, completes this very worthwhile book. 


New 
Price 


Thrifty Cooking for Wartime. By Alice B. Winn-Smith. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Cloth. Pp. 147. 
$1.50. 

This is a book by a woman known as a perfect hostess, one whose 
pinched-budget cupboard could, at 5 minutes’ notice, produce “a 
midnight snack tray for 12 that was literally a work of art.’ It 
sounds like a dietitian’s dream—this prospectus to a collection of 
basic recipes each of which is followed by suggestions for variations 
according to taste, limitations of the food supply, and use of left- 
overs. The book is aptly titled, however. Obviously there is 
little food waste in Mrs. Winn-Smith’s kitchen: the soup pot takes 
the leftover vegetables, the water in which rice and macaroni have 
been cooked, the bits of leftover meat. Since large-scale house- 
keeping, basically, is merely an enlargement of that for the ordi- 
nary family, the book should prove helpful to the dietitian as well 
as the housewife. 


You'll Eat It Up. 
By Charlotte Adams. New York: M. Barrows and Company, 
Inc., 1943. Cloth. Pp. 398. Price $2.50. 

The author, now in radio work, formerly culinary writer and 
woman’s page editor for P., New York newspaper, resigned her 
newspaper job and, fortified with “thousands of questions from 
thousands of women,” proceeded to write this book which gives 
vou what the latter half of its title promises. The menus, com- 
plete with shopping list and staples to be checked, are grouped 
under the’ headings of medium and low-cost menus for spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. The term “low-cost”? may be some- 
thing of a misnomer here, but this is really no fault of the author’s, 
food prices being what they are today. The menus have an 
original slant, suggesting pleasing variety, and are in keeping with 
present and probable food supplies and rationing problems. The 
author is alert to the possibilities of shanks and neck bones, of 
frankfurters and kidneys, of blackeye beans and risottos. While 
written for the homemaker, the director of large group food serv- 
ices will find helpful suggestions for food combinations which may 
be adapted to tearoom, cafeteria, or restaurant service. 


A Menu for Every Day and Every Occasion. 
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HEN interviewed between platefuls, this 11-months-old 

young man emphatically stated: "I have been brought 
up on Pablum and still like it, but some days when I’m in the 
mood for oatmeal, nothing satisfies me like Pabena!” 


Nutritious, quick and easy to prepare, 
both products are for sale at drug stores. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY, EVANSVILLE, 








a -sheilmatuns 


Contribuled by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, and Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 
Vol. 65, June 1943 


*Influence of minor dietary changes on frequency of infants’ stools: study of the effect 
of varying the content of lactose, milk fat and thiamine. I. J. Wolman and 8. 
Borowsky.—p. 827. 


Dietary Changes in Infants’ Food. In a group of 249 newborn 
infants placed on experimental formulas at 4 or 5 weeks old until 9 
or 11 months of age, minor changes in a standard milk mixture 
causing increased stools were: raising lactose-fat ratio; substitut- 
ing 1.6% corn syrup for an equal quantity of lactose in the presence 
of a higher carbohydrate-fat ratio; raising lactose-fat ratio but 
omitting addition of thiamin. Modified milk mixtures containing 
but 35 to 55 U.S.P. units vitamin B; per quart produce a lessened 
stool frequency and suggest a possible subclinical B,; hypovita- 
minosis. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES 


Vol. 205, June 1943 


*The relationship between riboflavin intake and thiamin excretion in man. C. T. 
Klopp, J. C. Abels and C. P. Rhoads.—p. 852. 
*Nausea and vomiting of pregnancy. M. B. Hall.—p. 869. 


Vitamin Intake and Excretion. Early studies suggested that 
administration of thiamin was followed by an increased urinary 
output of riboflavin. This phenomenon over a long period of time 
would cause riboflavin deficiency. Tests on human subjects 
showed a large output of riboflavin with thiamin administration 
but no deficiency could be detected by the tolerance test. Over a 
period of 73 days neither clinical nor chemical evidence was shown 
to indicate a riboflavin deficiency. 

Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy. One-half to two-thirds of 
pregnant women experience some degree of nausea and vomiting 
during the first trimester. Neither race, age, color nor marital 
status has a bearing on the occurrence of hyperemesis. Oriental 
women on diets deficient in calcium and vitamins A and B have less 
hyperemesis than Occidental women. Attempts to reproduce 
nausea and vomiting in pregnant dogs and cats have failed. Etio- 
logic theories fall into two groups: neurogenic (a factor which prac- 
tically everyone admits) and organic. The latter theory includes 
those of paternal, placental and maternal origins. In the ma- 
ternal origin, hormone and allergy theories are discussed ex- 
tensively. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Vol. 139, June 1, 1943 


*Role of vitamin E in neuromuscular atrophy and regeneration. 
Lazere, J. D. Thomson and C. H. Cretzmeyer.—p. 183. 


H. M. Hines, B. 


Vitamin E in Neuromuscular Atrophy and Regeneration. The 
extent and velocity of neuromuscular regeneration in the rat were 
not significantly affected by the amount of vitamin F in the diet. 
Intakes ranged from that in E-deficient diets to that in adequate 
diets supplemented with several times the usual intakes of vitamin 
E. Excess intakes of vitamin E exerted no appreciable effect 
upon the course of neuromuscular regeneration in the guinea-pig. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 18, June 1943 


*A comparison of the metabolic effects of isocaloric meals of varying composition with 
special reference to the prevention of postprandial hypoglycemic symptoms. 
G. W. Thorn, J. T. Quimby and M. Clinton, Jr.—p. 913. 

*Acute nephritis and the effects of sulfonomides on the kidneys. 
W. D. Wood.—p. 999. 


F. D. Murphy and 


Isocaloric Meals. Ingestion of what some have termed a typ- 
ical American breakfast—high in carbohydrate and low in fat and 
protein—predisposes to midmorning hypoglycemic symptoms fol- 
lowed by a loss in working efficiency. Studies on a normal male 
who ingested isocaloric breakfasts composed of varying propor- 
tions of protein, fat and carbohydrate give interesting data. One 
hour following ingestion of the high-carbohydrate breakfast the 
blood sugar level increased, and at the end of 2 hours fell to 69 ec. 
per 100 cc. Hunger and weakness accompanied this fall. After 
the high-protein meal, the blood sugar level remained normal for 6 


hours. There was a gradual fall in the blood sugar level after a 
high-fat meal to 71 ec. per 100 cc. in 5 hours. Benefits of consum- 
ing high-protein and high-fat breakfasts with moderate carbohy- 
drate are obvious, particularly for workers unable to obtain mid- 
morning nourishments. 

Nephritis and Sulfonamides. Sulfonamides may play the role 
of a double-edged sword in relation to the kidneys. Masses of 
sulfonamide crystals may obstruct the tubules, or there may be 
parenchymal changes due to nephrotoxic action of these drugs. 
Renal damage by sulfonamides has probably passed unrecognized 
unless there were obstructions. Sulfonilamide is excreted in its 
free form by the kidney; crystals of acetylated forms are present 
when sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine are admin- 
istered. Precautions taken to eliminate sulfonamide damage are: 
adequate fluid intake, determination of presence of renal insuffi- 
ciency before administration, observations of urine for acetylated 
crystals, and importance of an alkaline urine to prevent crystal 
formation. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 71, June 1943 


*Significance of glycosuria. I. A. Mirsky and N. Nelson.—p. 827. 


Glycosuria. Glycosuria has become synonymous with diabetes 
mellitus, but it may have no relation to the disease or diabetes may 
exist without glycosuria. Renal glycosuria is induced by preg- 
naney. Concentration of sugar in the urine itself is not an index 
of a metabolic disturbance until renal factors are evaluated; then 
the amount of carbohydrate a patient retains on a specific dietary 
intake is significant. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 
No. 4295, May 1, 1943 


*Riboflavin and corneal vascularization. Editorial.—p. 545. 


No. 4296, May 8, 1943 


Editorial.—p. 572. 
Editorial.—p. 574. 


*The protein reservoir. 
*Diet in pulmonary tuberculosis. 


No. 4297, May 15, 1943 


*The diet in diabetes. R.H. Micks.—p. 598. 
*Vitamin C and carbohydrate metabolism. Editorial.—p. 608. 


No. 4299, May 29, 1943 
*Treatment of pernicious anaemia with experimental proteolysed liver preparation, 
L. J. Davie, L. 8. P. Davidson, D. Riding and G. E. Shaw.—p. 655. 


*Diet and trinitrotoluene poisoning. Editorial.—p. 671: 


Riboflavin. At present corneal vascularization is a doubtful 
diagnostic sign of riboflavin deficiency unless supported by other 
clinical findings such as angular stomatitis, reddening and des- 
quamation of the lips, ocular symptoms.and the seborrheic derma- 
tosis of the face. The supposed association between rosacea kera- 
titis and ariboflavinosis has also been challenged. 

Protein Reservoir. In a dog subjected to protein starvation for 
80 days, of the total protein lost, 80% came from the tissues, 3% 
from serum proteins and the remainder from hemoglobin. For 
every gram by which we wish to raise the level of serum albumin, 
30 gm. must be put into the tissues. Once the protein reservoir of 
the body is depleted, it is not practicable to refill it by transfusions 
or by intravenous injections of amino acids. Reliance must be 
placed on assimilation of proteins via the alimentary tract. 

Diet in Tuberculosis. According to Faber it was shortage of 
first-class protein that caused the rise in tuberculosis in Denmark 
from 1914-18. Day, of England, implies that the energy value 
common to protein, fat and carbohydrate is the main factor. 

Diet in Diabetes. A controlled diet is not used but rather the 
patient is allowed to eat what he wishes, providing he takes a small 
carbohydrate meal between each of his 3 regular meals. Adequate 
insulin dosage and avoidance of hypoglycemia are the only con- 
siderations in this treatment of diabetes. It is admitted that the 
fate of the surviving uncontrolled diabetics may be worse 1 
respect to late complications than that of the controlled group. 

Vitamin C and Carbohydrate Metabolism. There appears to be 
some relation between vitamin C and carbohydrate metabolism 
but reports are conflicting. Two reports from Denmark indicate & 
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~. In planning wheat-free diets, the inclusion of 
’\ Kellogg’s Rice Krispies will meet with patients’ 
enthusiastic approval. 

Nearly all of them, you'll find, have eaten this 
popular cereal—and liked it. 

Not only are Kellogg’s Rice Krispies appetizing 
and satisfying, but they are also splendid for cooking 
and baking. And today, they are being widely used as 
extenders to stretch precious meat allowances. 

Rice Krispies, just as all Kellogg’s Cereals, provide 
needed protein, and supply whole grain nutritive 
values of Thiamin (Vitamin B,), Niacin and Iron. 


Crisp bubbles of oven-popped rice, deliciously 
flavored with malt, sugar and salt. No wheat 
present ‘ 








—THESE HELPFUL WHEAT-FREE RECIPE CARDS. Pa- 


tients will appreciate receiving this useful informa- 





tion. Get as many copies as you need by writing 


the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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lowering of blood sugar after administration of vitamin C which 
is unrelated to initial blood vitamin C level and does not corre- 
spond to the variation of the vitamin in the blood after injection. 
Some subjects with low blood vitamin C levels showed a diabetic 
type of glueose tolerance curve which was amenable to treatment 
with the vitamin. 

Proteolysed Liver for Pernicious Anersia. Production of a 
palatable and readily assimilable whole-liver preparation by 
means of enzyme digestion with papain is described. It is sug- 
gested for use in refractory cases such as in. pregnancy and sprue. 

Diet and T. N. T. Poisoning. Toxic symptoms in rats appear 
with a high-fat diet, while with a high-carbohydrate or high-pro- 
tein diet the ill effects are slight or absent following administra- 
tion of ai Me; 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 8, May-June 1943 
*Effect of fertilizer treatment on calcium, phosphorus, and iron content of potatoes. 
J. M. Leichsenring and E. G p. 194. 
alatability studies on poultry: A comparison of three methods for handling poultry 
prior to evisceration. G. F. Stewart, H. L. Hanson and B. Lowe.—p. 202. 
*Ascorbic acid content of cow’s milk during four successive lactation periods. A. 
D. Holmes, F. Tripp, E. A. Woelffer and G. H. Satterfield.—p. 237. 


Donelson. 
*P. 


Calcium, Phosphorus, and Iron Content of Potatoes. Factors 
inherent in the soil of the various fields were apparently of primary 
importance in determining the calcium, phosphorus, and iron 
content of potatoes, as shown by highly significant differences 
attributable to the soils. Paring potatoes resulted in significant 
losses in total caleium and iron, 24 and 10.5%, respectively, in- 
dicating that these elements are more highly concentrated in the 
skin and cortical layer. The phosphorus appears to be concen- 
trated in the medulla since a significantly higher value, 6.5%, was 
obtained for the pared than for the unpared samples. 

Handling Poultry. If the net results are considered, it may be 
said that birds which are brine-spray frozen within 5 hours after 
dressing and stored up to 6 months before eviscerating (and 
handled in other ways according to the schedule given) are superior 
in quality to birds eviscerated 18 hours after dressing and stored 
for the same period of time. Sharp-frozen birds chilled for 18 
hours and held up to 6 months before eviscerating were distinctly 
inferior. These results indicate that any treatment which min- 
imizes the length of time undrawn poultry is held above freezing 
will aid in preventing off-odors and flavors in the carcass. Loss of 
juiciness in frozen poultry meat was not influenced by freezing a 
second time or by differences in freezing rates. 

Ascorbic Acid Content in Cow’s Milk. The ability of a cow to 
produce milk rich in ascorbic acid did not diminish with advancing 
years and successive lactations, even after 11 years. 
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Vol. 122, July 3, 1943 
*Succinylsulfathiazole in the treatment of bacillary dysentery. 
W. B. Daniels.—p. 651. 
*Report of the committee on health programs of forty-first annual conference of the 
U. 8. Public Health Service with the State and Territorial Health Officers.— 
p. 672. 
*Health and nutrition in Ceylon. 


T. L. Roberts and 


Current comment.—p. 679. 


Vol. 122, July 10, 1943 
*Relationship between vitamin B complex intake and work output in trained sub- 
C. J. Barborka, E. E. Foltz and A. C. Ivy.—p. 717. 
*A principle from liver effective against shock due to burns. M. 
Hechter, C. Margoles and G. Feigen.—p. 720. 
Editorial.—p. 747. 


jects. 


Prinzmetal, O. 


*Intravenous alimentation with amino acids. 


Vol. 122, July 24, 1943 
*Vitamins and human gray hair. Current comment.—p. 875. 


*Salt and water requirements in hot climates. Foreign letters.—p. 886. 
Vol. 122, July 31, 1943 
*Nutritional rehabilitation of 100 selected workers for industry. T. D. 
p. 911. 
*The present state of the Army’s health. 


Spies. 


J. 5. Simmons.—p. 916. 
W. C. Alvarez.—p. 933. 
Queries and minor notes.—p. 982. 


*Diagnostic time savers for overworked physicians. 
*Length of storage in ‘‘deep freeze’? compartment. 
Bacillary Dysentery. ‘‘The history of dysentery runs parallel 
with the history of wars. Through the centuries it has been the 
scourge of armies. Its morbidity has decided campaigns.’ 
Whenever troops are encamped in the field, even in training arcas, 
this disease is apt to occur unless there is constant and unremitting 
attention to field sanitation. During a 6-weeks period in the late 
summer of 1942 an epidemic of dysentery occurring in a large 
military organization in North Carolina was clearly shown to be 
fly-borne and due to Shigella paradysenteriae Boyd-88. Suc- 
cinylsulfathiazole produced no amelioration of the illness nor did it 
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shorten its duration. This would be expected in an illness of only 
4 days’ duration. The carrier rate in the bacteriologically proved 
‘ases, when succinylsulfathiazole was given, was 2.6% and in 
comparable untreated group, 18.2%. 

Health Programs. There are no short cuts to improving the 
physical fitness of a people. Improvement can be had only by a 
carefully planned, long-range program for the purpose of pro- 
viding: (1) wholesome physical environment, (2) adequate nutri- 
tion, (3) modern medical and dental services to meet needs, (4) 
control of communicable disease, (5) elimination of hereditary 
defects, (6) sound mental hygiene and (7) effective industrial 
health procedures. Such planning may include (1) recruiting and 
training of professional personnel for public health work, (2) re- 
cruiting and training of lay personnel as subprofessional aides, (3) 
arranging health jurisdiction wherever it is possible to improve 
efficiency and equalize distribution of services so as to demand less 
strain on national, state and local budgets, (4) elimination of 
services when they are merely traditional and (5) distributing 
personnel in critical areas, especially in extracantonment zones 
and in war industrial areas, including always farming areas and 
food processing industries. The paramount importance of a local, 
state and national nutrition program has been definitely demon- 
strated. With 20 federal agencies now having ‘“‘inchoate and 
duplicating responsibilities” it is recommended that the primary 
responsibility for its development be placed in the Department of 
Agriculture. There are already a farm agent and a home eco- 
nomics expert in almost every county. ‘‘Under the existing con- 
fusion at the federal level, they are compelled to spend so much of 
their time conferring with one another and somebody else that the 
results of the really great knowledge they have too rarely get into 
the pots and pans, on the tables, or in the mouths of the people. 
All state health departments should have those specially qualified 
in the medical aspect of this problem to consult with, and some- 
times irritate out of their routine those who should be made solely 
responsible for an adequate feeding program for the nation. We 
have an abundance of food. We can multiply this abundance in- 
definitely, but nothing will be accomplished unless this food is dis- 
tributed so that the people have access to it and are taught how to 
select, cook, and serve those things necessary for the preservatio 
of healthy life.’’ The public health program should include mu-+ 
nicipal or cooperative canning or food processing plants and short 
training schools for food handlers, water and sewage plant oper 
ators, swimming pool operators, operators of food processing plants, 
such as pasteurization plants, and hygienists for industrial plants. 

Nutrition in Ceylon. According to a recent report from the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, the high incidence of infant 
and maternal deaths in Ceylon is associated with many other 
evidences of malnutrition, the underlying reason being economic. 
It is recommended that essential food requirements be met by 
adding milk, various grains, animal food—especially fish—and 
vegetables and fruits to the staple diet of rice, and that vitamin A 
be supplied by shark liver oil. 

Vitamin B Complex vs. Work Output. Diets deficient in vitamin 
B complex decrease work output. Early mild states of malnutri- 
tion, with no objective evidence of deficiency disease, prevent 
maximal work efficiency. Diets with about one-third (0.65 mg. 
thiamin and 0.94 mg. riboflavin) of the recommended daily vita- 
min B complex requirement produce subjective symptoms of easy 
fatigue, irritability, lack of pep, anorexia and increased leg pain 
during work periods, even when no objective evidence of deficiency 
disease is present. The ratio of blood pyruvie acid to the total 
work output increases proportionately as diet deficiency pro- 
gresses. he subjective symptoms all disappeared and work 
output returned to normal or better within a few days following the 
addition of vitamin B complex to a diet otherwise deficient in vita- 
min B complex. 

Shock Due to Burns. There is an active principle in liver 
which combats shock due to burns. This antishock factor 
present in some commercial liver extracts is not identical with the 
antianemia principle. 

Amino Acids. Amino acids can be employed parenterally as the 
only source of nitrogen to maintain positive nitrogen balance. 
When adequate amounts are given along with sufficient calories, 
an increase in the total circulating plasma proteins can be ob- 
tained. ’ 

Vitamins and Gray Hair. The production of achromotrichia in 
animals by dietary means and the alleviation of the experimentally 
produced condition by inclusion in the diet of pantothenic acid or 
some other vitamin of the B complex led to the hope that similar 
factors might be effective in restoring the original color to gray 
hair in man. In view of the widespread publicity given to 80 
called anti-gray hair factors and of newspaper advertising promot 
ing the sale of calcium pantothenate to persons with gray hair, 4 
recent report is of interest. Vitamin preparations were admit 
istered for 8 months to a group of elderly men and women with 
white or graying hair confined to a hospital for chronic diseases. 
Several changes were noted in the hair of the treated subjects. 
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the products of General Mills. These messages are being dissem- 
inated through a number of professional and specialized publica- 
tions . .. in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
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WHEN ALL IS SAID 
AND DONE- 


nutrition means 


“TOO MANY COOKS” 
never happens when a 
recipe is under considera- 
tion—in fact, the more 
cooks the better. The secret 
of Betty Crocker recipes is 
that the development of 
each recipe is entrusted to 
experts. It may be neces- 
sary to test a recipe doz- 
ens of times. Women's con- 
fidence in Betty Crocker 


AND. EATING MEANS COOKING! Last year, on 
just one of our products, we distributed more than 
half a billion copies of recipes. Betty Crocker has 
had a profound influence on American cooking... 
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UTRITION means eating. And eat- 

ing means cooking. Hence Amer- 
ica’s cooking habits vastly influence 
America’s nutrition. 

And the Betty Crocker Home Serv- 
ice staff of General Mills has wielded 
a greater influence on American cook- 
ing than any similar group. 

This staff comprises numerous home 
economists. Day in and day out, in its 
airy offices, kitchen and dining room 
in Minneapolis, it develops the ideas 
—recipes, menus, food-buying and con- 
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recipes is the result. 


servation tips, suggestions to extend 
rationed foods—which are then dissem- 
inated to millions of women. 

A vast proportion of America’s 
women use these ideas. They find them 
practical. They know that they are 
reliable. 

The Betty Crocker service is not, by 
any means, confined to problems of 
baking. General meal-planning, prob- 
lems related to wartime cooking, tips 
on how to make lunch box meals more 
attractive and nutritious, suggestions 


“Thru Highway to Good Nutrition,” 
“Meat Stretchers,” ‘Storing and Preserv- 
ing Foods,” “Packing the Victory Lunch 
Box,"’ “Rationing,” ‘Timely Vegetable 
Tips’—are some of the bulletins and 
booklets recently prepared by or with 
the help of the Home Service staff to help 
the American homemaker, 


thus on America's eating habits. 


on how to conserve vitamins in cook- 
ing—simple nutritional information— 
all come within the scope of the Betty 
Crocker service. Several thousand let- 
ters are received and answered every 
week. Timely bulletins are issued. The 
radio, magazines, and newspapers—yes, 
and packages too—carry the Betty Crocker 
information to the public. People of 
all incomes are reached. 

The influence of this service is in- 
calculable. To paraphrase a famous say- 
ing, “Let me write the menus of a 
nation, and I care not who may write 
its nutritional laws.” 

The Betty Crocker staff translates 
nutritional laws, nutritional informa- 
tion into nutritional practice... to help 
the health of America. 


General 
Mills, 


INC. 


Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


“Betty Crocker,’’ ‘‘Kitchen-tested,’’ Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc 
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The most common was the appearance of a yellow or greenish cast 
to the gray hair. Growth of scattered wiry black hair also became 
apparent. In several patients there was thought to be greater 
luster without change in color. In only 2 patients, however, was 
there unequivocal change in color. Both were men who had had 
brown hair and the change tended towara a return of the original 
color which became apparent after the drugs (calcium pantothen- 
ate and para-aminobenzoic acid) had been administered daily for a 
period of 2 to 3 months and increased slowly in intensity until the 
experiment was terminated. Whether or not comparable observa- 
tions will be made when younger people with gray or graying hair 
are studied remains to be determined. 

Salt and Water Requirements in Hot Climates. [fficient work 
in hot climates depends on physiologic adaptation—decrease in 
heat production and increase in sweating. When the body reaches 
a certain critical temperature, just below 102°F., work becomes 
inefficient and hyperthermia threatens. Acclimatization is 
marked by a progressively smaller rise in body temperature in 
performing a standard piece of work, until those completely ac- 
climatized can work for long periods without rise to the critical 
level, provided the intake of salt and water is adequate. Ithas 
been found experimentally that men properly acclimatized and 
receiving an ample supply of water require 2 gm. salt per hour of 
work and 0.5 gm. per hour of rest. Those in sedentary occupations 
require 12 gm. daily; those working hard for 8 hours daily require 
24 gm. The fresh ration scale in the Middle East, including cul- 
inary salt, is 17 to 20 gm. daily; the canned ration, 22 to 25 gm. 
These amounts are sufficient when the water intake does not 
exceed 2 gal. Only when this is exceeded is an issue of extra salt 
necessary. Adequate water is as important as salt in preventing 
the effects of heat. Under tropical conditions with a day temper- 
ature of 94°F. and a relative humidity of 80 to 85%, the daily ex- 
cretion of sweat in men on moderate work is 5 to6 liters. In desert 
conditions, with a day temperature of 100 to 120°F. and a relative 
humidity of 25 to 30%, one may excrete as much as 8 liters. For 
the former a fluid intake of at least 6.5 liters and for the latter up 
to 9 liters is necessary to maintain the water balance. Some of this 
intake can be obtained from the water content of food and from 
the oxidation of foodstuffs, but the daily intake of water should 
not be allowed to fall below the figures given. For hard work 
considerably more is required. When extra salt is given it should 
not be consumed during work but at meals or in rest periods, es- 
pecially at night. Tablets of 10 grains are supplied and one is to 
be taken with each pint of water. Taken alone they nauseate. 

Nutritional Rehabilitation. One hundred persons, debilitated 
solely by nutritional defficiencies to the point where they could not 
work, were selected and treated with the assistance of other 
physicians, nurses and 4 nutritionists. In every instance the 
Immediate response was gratifying. Persistent therapy enabled 
these persons to obtain work and to continue to work and earn 
sufficient funds to provide an adequate diet. Being grateful and 
anxious to cooperate, “they have followed our dietary instructions 
with the result that there has been a slow but steady improvement 
in their health and, in many instances, in the health of their 
families.” A case of pellagra is cited which followed an idio- 
synecrasy in diet and another which illustrates how easily symp- 
toms arising from faulty nutrition of the nervous system can be 
confused with neurotic and psychopathic states of undetermined 
origin. ‘The science of nutrition has advanced so rapidly that 
the practicing physician naturally wonders what can be counted 
on in his day to day practice of medicine. Certainly he will be 
gratified if he makes an accurate diagnosis and applies persistent 
therapy to a debilitated, potential worker who is held back solely 
because of inadequate nutrition.’’ 

Health of U. S. Army. ‘‘No discussion of military preventive 
medicine would be complete without some consideration of the 
nutritional deficiency states.’’ This subject is of growing impor- 
tance since the production and distribution of food has been 
seriously dislocated in many parts of the world, and in certain 
parts of occupied Europe the population is actually faced with 
starvation. ‘It seems reasonable to predict that the food situa- 
tion in all countries will grow worse before it grows better.’”’ The 
U.S. Army is the best fed force in the world and there is no reason 
to believe that it will not remain so. However, this applies only 
under stabilized conditions and when there is no interruption of 
the flow of supplies. There will be times when troops, cut off from 
their supply bases, must subsist on emergency rations or, lacking 
these, on what food they can glean from the countryside. During 
the last 3 years the Army ration has been a subject of intensive 
study. In 1904 an expert on nutrition was placed on the staff of 
the Surgeon General, and well trained nutrition officers are now 
assigned to duty with every large command in order to maintain a 
close check on the quantity and quality of the soldier’s food. Var- 
ious types of field rations have been developed for different special 
uses. hese diets are supplemented by vitamin concentrates 
when necessary. In this manner serious outbreaks of scurvy, 
beriberi, pellagra or other well defined deficiency diseases have 
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been avoided. There are, however, reports of mild deficiency 
states in front line troops who have been on short rations for ex. 
tended periods of time. Such individuals are quickly restored to 
health and vigor by adequate rest and food. 

Diagnostic Time Savers.’ Often the present-day, long-winded 
study of suspected allergic disturbances could be greatly shortened 
if the patient were requested to go without any food for 24 or 4g 
hours. If this did not promptly relieve the indigestion, flatulence 
constant headache, toxic feeling or stuffy nose complained of, there 
could be little hope of finding any diet that would work well. 
Usually one can tell the chronic dyspeptic from the allergic simply 
by asking a few questions. If a person is allergic and knows he 
must not touch egg white, he will usually say that he cannot eat 
cake or sherbet or anything containing egg, but the dyspeptie who 
says that he cannot touch eggs will often say that he can take one 
if it is boiled hard or beaten up in milk. Evidently, then, it is the 
appearance of a poorly cooked egg which he does not like. He will 
say also that he cannot take anything raw or anything acid or 
anything fried or any pastry. Such generalizations do not mean 
anything to an allergist and suggest to him that the patient is q 
fussy, opinionated person who is full of prejudices. 

“Deep Freeze’’ Storage. There are no changes in properly 
prepared frozen and stored fruits, vegetables or meats which 
develop poisonous products during frozen storage. Fish, after 
several years’ storage, might be indigestible or unpalatable but 
not poisonous. Quality deterioration on prolonged storage does 
occur and is faster at 5 and 10°F. than at 0 and —10°F. Deteriora- 
tion, chiefly the development of rancidity, is more pronounced 
with fatty or oily products such as fish or pork and is accelerated 
by widely fluctuating storage temperatures and faulty packaging, 
Because of this deterioration in quality and for economic reasons, 
producers of frozen foods try to move their products within 
reasonable time, usually 4 to 6 months for pork and 8 to 10 months 
for most meats. Foods which are held longer than this do not 
develop harmful properties and often the deterioration is so slight 
that only an expert can detect the change. 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 148, June 1943 
*Studies on nicotinic acid deficiency in the chick. G. M. Briggs, Jr., T. D. Luckey, 
L. J. Teply, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.—p. 517. 
*The effect of choline deficiency on the fat content of regenerated liver. 
and F, Bernheim.—p. 649. 


Nicotinic Acid Studies in the Chick. The young chick, when 
fed purified rations, requires a dietary source of nicotinic acid for 
prevention of chick blacktongue and for optimal growth. Other 
deficiency symptoms are a decreased food consumption, a marked 
lowering of nicotinic acid and coenzyme I content of breast muscle, 
poor feather development, and occasionally perosis or scaly 
dermatitis. Chicks receiving the basal ration synthesized about 
one-sixth of their total nicotinic acid requirement. Several esters 
of nicotinic acid have partial nicotinic acid activity which varies 
with length of carbon side chain. 

Effect of Choline Deficiency on Liver Fat. It is suggested that 
development of fatty livers in choline deficiency can proceed only 
when all other dietary factors will permit growth of the whole rat 
rather than merely growth of the liver. The effect of deficiencies 
of members of the vitamin B complex in preventing appearance of 
fatty livers due to choline deficiency is the result of impairment of 
the overall metabolism of the rat rather than some specific defect 
in the metabolism of the liver. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 
Vol. 22, June 1943 


*Safety of large doses of vitamin D in the prevention and treatment of rickets in 
infancy. I. J. Wolf.—p. 707. 


Vitamin D and Rickets. There is a wide margin of safety in the 
use of large daily doses or single massive doses of vitamin D in 
infants and children. An infant with rickets can tolerate larger 
doses and in refractory rickets not due to renal disease, it is neces- 
sary to use massive doses in order to bring about a therapeutic 
response. The presence of renal disease makes an infant more 
susceptible to vitamin D therapy and metastic calcification. 
Adults and experimental animals can tolerate 20,000 U.S.P. units 
vitamin D per kg. body weight daily for indefinite periods. Doses 
beyond this level may be toxic. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 58, June 4, 1943 

*The caries-fluorine hypothesis and a suggested study to test its application. 
Ast.—p. 857. 

*A blueprint for the conquest of hunger. 


P. Handler 


D.B. 


T. Parran.—p. 893. 


Effect of Fluorine on Dental Caries. Early studies on fluorine 
were concerned with toxic doses and resultant mottling of the 
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enamel. Relationship of a low-caries rate to the fluorine content 
of water became evident as studies progressed. Investigations 
now indicate the safety of small doses such as 1.0 p.p.m. fluorine in 
water and suggest that such an addition under strict control might 
be practical to reduce incidence and ravages of dental caries. 

A Blueprint for the Conquest of Hunger. Nutrition experts at 
the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture agreed 
that there never has been freedom from want of food among all 
people in any land. In population groups where consumption de- 
ficiencies are most marked, disease and death rates are highest, life 
expectancy is shortest and the mental and physical vigor of the 
people is lowest. It was noted also that because of the advances 
in agricultural, mechanical and nutritional sciences, the conquest 
of hunger and progressive improvements of diets are now attain- 
able goals. The Conference concluded that ‘‘nutrition has become 
a primary concern of governments everywhere. To give conscious 
planned direction to mankind’s need for food in the modern sense, 
each nation should develop a national food and nutrition policy, to 
the full fruition of which related social and economic policies will 
need to be adapted’’ and, “The efforts of each nation can be 
enhanced by international collaboration for the benefit of all.’, 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 97, June 4, 1948 
*The vitamin “M” factor. S. Saslaw, H. E. Wilson, C. A. Doan and J. S. Schwab. 
—p. 515. 
Vol. 97, June 18, 1943 


*Effectiveness of vitamin A in the treatment of defective color vision. 
—p. 561. o? 
*Vitamins in dehydrated seeds and sprouts. 


The Vitamin ‘‘M”’ Factor. The factor included in liver extract 
‘‘vitamin M’’) which is responsible for maintaining nutritional 


J. H. Elder. 


P. R. Burkholder.—p. 563. 
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and hematopoietic equilibrium in monkeys is (1) apparently not 
identified with the following constituents as at present isolated 
namely, riboflavin, thiamin, nicotinic acid, pantothenic acid, lu. 
tamine, pimelic acid, choline, sodium paraminobenzoate, inositol 
and pyridoxine; or (2) if it is any of these factors, the combined 
administration of the above did not result in the effect obtained 
with liver extract when given by parenteral route. Administra. 
tion of a yeast residue containing folic acid, in addition to other 
unknown elements, more closely simulated the effect of parenteral 
liver extract than any other material tested. 

Vitamin A and Color Blindness. Vitamin A in doses of 25,00) 
I.U. daily for 8 weeks failed to produce any significant improve. 
ment in color sensitivity. It seemed improbable that adminis. 
tration of the vitamin for longer periods of time would change the 
result. A negligible number of men with minor color vigiop 
defects may improve slightly. 

Vitamins in Dehydrated Seeds and Sprouts. Many seeds gain 
in vitamin content (riboflavin, nicotinic acid, biotin, thiamin, 
pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, folic acid, inositol) during germina- 
tion. The vitamins which appear to be synthesized in sprouting 
seeds are preserved during subsequent dehydration. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 36, June 1943 


*Pellagra developing in a patient receiving liver extract parenterally for sprue. 0.C 
Hansen-Pruss.—p. 440. 


Pellagra-Preventive Factor. Pellagra occurred in a_ patient 
who had shown a complete clinical remission from sprue and while 
he was receiving liver extract parenterally. Refined liver extract 
does not seem to contain the pellagra-preventive factor. 





AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 
Vol. 27, July 1943 
*British caterers weathering storm. R. Walker.—p. 27. 
*Modern menu architecture.—p. 31. 
*Industry leaders present brief to small business committee of House.—p. 33. 
*Industrial size frozen foods rationed.—p. 42. 
*Home processed foods charged to restaurant.—p. 42. 
*Meat institute opposes OPA subsidy.—p. 44. 
*Issue bulletin on steam canning.—p. 48. 
Oppose meatless days at Cleveland.—p. 48 
Prisons increase food production.—p. 48. 
*Labor survey reveals need for education.—p. 54. 


British Caterers in Wartimes. Unrationed vegetables, fish 
puddings, soups and bread are the mainstays of the meals. The 
potato appears on the menu in every possible kind of dish, salads 
take the place of meat courses, oatmeal is used as porridge and 
pudding, soups made from home produce are popular, and ex- 
cellent cooking of all dishes aids people to accept the change. 
American imported cooked and packed meats are featured. Foods 
limited in use are sugar, milk, meats, fancy cakes, chocolate, and 
fresh eggs. Available personnel consists of people under 18 and 
over 40, those rejected from military or munitions service, and 
married women with children who are exempt from conscription. 
Competition from government-sponsored British restaurants will 
undoubtedly be felt more severely after the war if their operation is 
continued. Price and quality control tend to standardize the 
market. 

Modern Menu Planning. Today menus must be planned 
around foods which can be purchased at prices which will give a 
fair share of profit. This means serving seasonal foods and giving 
careful consideration daily to market conditions. The amount of 
kitchen preparation and work in serving the food items must cor- 
respond with the facilities and employees at hand. All prepara- 
tion which can be made previous to the serving period should be 
arranged. Menu terminology must be simple, descriptive, true 
and concise. In serving fried foods such terms as ‘‘pan fried’’ and 
“deep fat fried’? have the best sales appeal. Do not separate 
phrases describing an item on two lines. In pricing items the raw 
food cost of the recipe should be figured at the highest market quo- 
tation if possible so that changes in market conditions will not 
necessitate menu price changes which cause customer resentment. 
Modern menu planning is not done entirely on paper but with an 
eye on the ice box to avoid all possible food waste. 


Restaurant Industry Report. Of the 248,000 eating establish- 
ments in this country having $3,500,000,000 in sales per year and 
employing from 1 to 2 million people, 90% are individually owned 
by small operators. In addition there are 4000 industrial feeding 
units with sales exceeding $60,000,000 per year. About 10% of 
total food consumption is away from the home and this figure has 
increased greatly due to extensive employment of women in wat 
industries. The problems confronting the average restaurateur in 
serving wholesome and nutritious food under clean and sanitary 
circumstances at a reasonable price include shortages of mab- 
power; excessive labor turnover; limitations placed upon hours of 
work; continued drafting of key men; inequities resulting from the 
allowances made in merchandise under the food rationing program, 
continued black market activities making commodities unavail 
able at ceiling prices; failure on the part of OPA adequately to 
recognize abnormal population increases in certain areas all 
allow extra food for restaurants in these areas; lack of education 
and accounting assistance which means that many operators 
fail to keep records and supply the required information for 
forms required for the rationing system; increase In reports 
made necessary by payroll deductions as social security, victory 
tax and income tax; lack of priority rating sufficiently high to 
replace equipment, repair parts and operating supplies; one 
rationing curtailments which have handicapped distribution 0 
foods from restaurant-owned bakeries or central commissary. 

Industrial Size Frozen Foods Rationed. OPA issued an order 
June 4 bringing frozen fruits and vegetables in containers over 10 
pounds under rationing. 

Home-Processed Foods Charged to Restaurants. Home-prot: 
essed foods produced by restaurants for their use must be re 
ported to the ration board on or before the tenth day of the follow- 
ing month. The point value is charged as excess inventory on the 
basis of point value of the food. No sale or transfer of home- 
processed food can be made without receiving points equal to the 
point value of the food. Records of such transfers showing the 
amount, the date and the name and address of the person receiving 
the food must be kept. Institutional users may obtain an extt 
allotment of 1 Ib. sugar for each 4 qt. fresh fruit to be home prot 
cessed, by using application form R-315. ; 

Meat Institute Opposes OPA Subsidy. The term subsidy 
meat processors is misleading because ‘‘not one cent of the 80- 
valled subsidy is intended to remain in the meat packing 
industry.” It is to prevent a roll-back in meat price ceiling from 
being reflected in the price paid to producers of livestock. This 
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Farina has a low buffer capacity that makes 
it a particularly desirable cereal for infants. 
Kugelmass, Eckhardt, and others have 
pointed out, for instance, that colloidal 















"BUT, DOCTOR....YOU MUST HAVE TOLO 
THE OTHER BOY 70 EAT FARINA, Too!” 





milk, with 2 tablespoons of dextri-maltose 
and 1 tablespoon of cane sugar added to 
each 30 oz. of the mixture, which is then 
cooked for 30 to 60 minutes until very thick. 


cpa qualities tend to prevent the formation of Simple directions for cooking Pillsbury’s 
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cooked in milk as an infants’ food that is at 
once highly nutritious, digestible, and eco- 
nomical. One preparation used by Mixsell 
(Arch. Ped. 37, 486) consists of 1 level table- 
spoon of farina to each 5 or 6 oz. of skim 


Pillsbury’s Exrichd Farina 


Contains, per pound, not less than: 1.66 mg. thiamine, 6.0 mg. niacin, 6.0 mg. iron 


cost, Pillsbury’s Enriched Farina is readily 
available to serve as a regular constituent 
of nutritionally balanced wartime diets, not 
only for infants but for older children and 
adults as well. 
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places the packing industry in the position of a collection and 
distribution agency and will cause it great administrative expense. 
Moreover, the OPA plan is proposed just as the War Meat Board, 
set up to balance the demand for meat against supply currently 
available, is beginning to function. 

Bulletin on Steam Canning. The Cleveland Range Co., manu- 
facturers of ‘‘Steam-Chef,’’ has published a bulletin, ‘‘Food for the 
Future,’’ which discloses a canning technique to be used in large 
steam cookers. This is the result of consultation with authorities 
on dietetics and bacteriology, supplemented by the company’s 
own research. 

Nutritional Education for Labor Needed. On the basis of a 
survey made by the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
managements in some war production plants need suggestions and 
aid so that war workers will have a well-rounded daily diet. In 
their survey of 183 war plants the Bureau found that thousands of 
workers had no hot food during working hours, thousands had only 
a 15-minute lunch period, thousands eat in the open exposed to all 
weather variations, thousands eat in unsanitary rest rooms. The 
causes of such conditions are an inadequate supply of food at 
places of work, impossibility of bringing food due to workers living 
in boarding houses or having too many home duties to spend time 
preparing a lunch, and the inadequacy of peacetime restaurant 
facilities to cope with the huge increase in clientele on top of labor 
shortages and rationing. 


BAKERS’ HELPER 
Vol. 79, June 19, 1943 
L. Sullivan.—p. 28. 
*Huge new Sampson Naval Training Station has modern bakery.—p. 32. 
—p. 38. 


*New regulations for food order No. 1. 
*How to conserve and eliminate shortening waste. J. J. Casalbore 
*Enriched bread standards as finally filed.—p. 47. 


Bread Ingredients. Amendments to Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 increase the maximum sugar content of bread to 6% of flour 
weight; milk solids in pan bread formula are raised to 4%; and 
shortening has been increased to a permissive range of 4 to 6%, 
including all substitutes and extenders. 

Bakery at Sampson Naval Training Station. This new, mod- 
ernly equipped bakery has a normal daily output of 12,000 lb. 
bread, 4350 ten-inch pies, 550 sheet pan cakes and 52,000 cookies. 
Two shifts of 35 men each operate the shop efficiently. Modern 
equipment includes Champion dough mixers with 600 lb. capacity, 
Champion pie mixing machines of 350 to 400 lb. capacity, con- 
veyor type bread ovens with 22 shelves heated by coal and fired by 
automatic stokers, ferris-wheel type pastry ovens, Cherry-Burrell 
ice cream freezers with a capacity of 40 qt. an hour, Hayssen bread 
wrapping machines, a Union bun machine, and 2 doughnut ma- 
chines. 

Conserve and Eliminate Shortening Waste. In doughnut mixes 
avoid rich and slack doughs as they absorb a high percentage of 
fat. Use a superior shortening of good body which will not break 
down and a finely granulated sugar as coarse sugar results in thick 
porous crust which absorbs grease. A slow-acting phosphate 
baking powder in normal amounts prevents excess porosity. The 
best temperature range of fat is 380 to 390°F. A drainboard on the 
top and side of the drying kettle will save fat as the doughnuts 
drain. Doughnut fat should be strained daily to remove that 
which contains carbon residue and this should be reserved for fat 
salvage. When greasing pans, cream the fat to ensure even dis- 
tribution when brushed onto the pans. By working in 20% cake 
flour the greasing material is stretched. When greasing cooky 
sheets melt the fat first to ensure a thin, uniform layer. Cake pans 
need not be washed daily but should be wiped clean as soon as the 
cake is removed. In removing fat adhering to sides of containers 
pour hot frying oil into the can, then a cup of water and quickly 
cover; the water is converted to steam by the hot oil and fat is 
melted from the sides. Shortening should be stored at a temper- 
ature of 60 to 65°F. and kept covered at all times as air and light 
cause it to decompose. 

Enriched Bread Standards. A brief of the American Bakers’ 
Association on the enriched bread standards as finally filed, May 
3, 1943, suggested that the maximum limits (in mg. per pound of the 
food in all cases except vitamin D) for the various ingredients be as 
follows: vitamin B, 1.9, niacin 15.0, riboflavin 1.6, iron 12.0, cal- 
cium (optional) 750.0 and vitamin D (optional) 235 U.S.P. units. 
The minimum amounts would remain unchanged. 


CHAIN STORE AGE 
Vol. 19, July 1943 


How we licked absenteeism. E. Lustig.—p. 6. 
*Dismissal, resignation report provides permanent record.—p. 14. 


Records on Employee Turnover. Detailed separation reports 
help a chain to cut its state unemployment compensation rate and 
give basic data on reasons for employee turnover which may be 
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valuable in setting personnel policies. The form used by Ford. 
Hopkins Co., Chicago, calls for the signature of the quitting em. 
ployee and the store manager so there is a record for state officials 
in the case of any false claims for unemployment compensation, 
The form also requires that managers have a definite reason for 
discharging any employee. Reasons for dismissal are listed as 
dishonesty, insubordination, disloyalty, lack of interest in work. 
refusal of work offered, use of liquor during working hours, use of 
narcotics, inefficiency, inventory shortage, violation of any laws or 
company rules, misrepresentation of qualifications, gambling, im. 
morality. Note is made whether the employee quit, resigned, was 
dismissed or absent; the date and the employee’s reason or the 
manager’s statement for the quittal or both are written in before 
the manager signs. The employee is expected to sign a verification 
of the written-in statement. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
Vol. 15, July 1943 

*Food processors have a public relations task. L. V. Burton.—p. 57. 
*Using sugar to best advantage under rationing. J. Micka.—p. 74. 
«Wetting agents speed washing. R. W. Mitchell.—p. 81. 
«Mechanical treatment destroys insects in foods. E. 8S. Stateler.—p. 82. 
«United nations set food goals.—p. 104. 
+Shortages and substitutes discussed by candy men.—p. 110. 
»Corn shortage becomes acute.—p. 115. 
»Antioxidants for fruit oils.—p. 144. 
,Olive oil substitutes.—p. 144. 
, Brewer's yeast.—p. 145. 
,Vitamin-B complex in dehydrated meat.—p. 145. 
, Potato flour.—p. 146. 
reservation of eggs.—p. 146. 


Processors Should Defend Their Status. The business of feed- 
ing America depends upon a 3-function team consisting of farmers, 
processors and distributors. Washington is prone to disregard the 
processors and to consider the whole as a 2-unit team. The food 
processing industry should insist upon official recognition. 

Economical Use of Sugar. A little soda or ammonia, if used 
with correct proportions of other ingredients, especially leavening, 
so that raising and spreading action is balanced, will effect. the 
saving of some sugar. However, if too much soda or ammonia is 
used, scorching and a tough, soapy product will result. Dextrose 
can be used with soft type flour in any kind of cookie dough if 
thoroughly creamed and mixed and the product is baked for 4 
longer time at a lower temperature and then cooled thoroughly to 
prevent stickiness. Hydrogenated vegetable shortening requires 
more sugar or spread but produces a better final product. Pow- 
dered sugar gives a better appearance to cookies but the 3% corn- 
starch content must be taken into consideration. Lean cookie 
formulas use more sugar because there is more dough to spread. 
Rich cookie formulas with more milk and eggs have less flour and 
therefore require less sugar. The sugar rationing should en- 
courage the making of higher quality products. The use of su- 
crose is not desirable in soda cracker doughs. Sucrose is the only 
ingredient in cookies that gives a controllable spread and so is used 
to adjust formulas. Hot doughs require less sucrose than do cool 
doughs. Use of cocoanut and cocoa increases the sucrose require- 
ments of cookie doughs. Cookies made on the wire cut machine 
require doughs with the most sucrose. They also have the best 
spread. : 

Wetting Agents Aid Cleaning. Good wetting action of waters 
essential for effective removal of dirt from fruits and vegetables, 
action on scale and fungus, and proper rinsing. For years soap 
and borax were used as wetting agents. Their effects on the 
fungus were not certain and neither of them gave a thorough and 
complete rinsing. Modern wetting agents are salts which provide 
a mildly alkaline solution sufficient to remove natural waxes and 
ingredients on the surface of the fruits and vegetables, including 
scale, and to destroy spores and bacteria. The cost is less in the 
long run than soap or borax, and the method is easier on the hands 
of the workers. <a 

Mechanical Treatment for Infestation. Insect infestation 1 
grains and other foods is a serious matter for under the provision 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, any food so infested is 
adulterated. An occasional shutting down of the plant for fum- 
gation is not enough; continuous protective and preventive 
measures must be taken. The most recent method is a continuous 
mechanical treatment which uses centrifugal force. This action 
throws a thin stream of flour against impactors with a force sufi 
cient to disrupt cells of insects, larvae and eggs. Mechanically 
treated products may become infested during handling or storage. 
Tightly wrapped cartons and tape-sealed, multi-wall paper bags 
offer more resistance to infestation than do cloth bags, wire-sealed 
or glue-lapped sealed cartons. 

Some Results of United Nations Food Conference. The Con- 
ference recognized that the immediate food need is for an increase 
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in production of cereals. However, emphasis will be placed on 
foods containing first-class protein and other protective qualities. 
Production is only one phase and, after the war, there must be a 
balanced and world-wide expansion of economic activity. It was 
agreed that a permanent organization for food and agriculture 
should be set up and that an interim commission be established in 
Washington. 

Shortages and Substitutes in Candy Industry. Some in- 
teresting facts brought out at a wartime conference of the Na- 
tional Confectioner’s Association were: The corn syrup situation 
is acute; fresh or frozen egg whites can replace powdered, flaked 
or granulated albumin; powdered soya protein derivative will 
replace albumin in certain types of candies; soya flour may be 
used to replace sweetened, condensed, evaporated or powdered 
milk; citrie and apple pectin will be available in large quantities in 
1 or 2 months and cornflakes, sweetened with sugar and flavored 
with simulated cocoanut flavor and salt, may be used as an 
alternate for dried cocoanut. 

Corn Shortage. There is an acute corn shortage because much 
corn is being kept on farms to feed record numbers of beef, cattle 
and hogs. Hogs are fatter but less fat is being received because of 
a very high wastage—about 3 lb. per animal. 

Antioxidants for Fruit Oils and Flavorings. Flavor and color of 
fruit juices, flavoring materials, essential oils, extracts, ete., may 
be stabiiized by the use of an oxidation inhibitor such as hydro- 
quinone, toluhydroquinone, catechol or resorcylaldehyde. 

Olive Oil Substitutes. Pecan oil, refined peanut oil and crude 
safflower oil can replace olive oil for certain purposes. 

Brewers’ Yeast. Brewers’ yeast is a good source of vitamin B 
complex and high quality protein. It can be incorporated into 
foods quite easily. Peanut butter can carry as much as 15%. 
Until recently only large breweries dried yeast but now equipment 
is available for handling of smaller production. Yeast must be 
processed immediately on removal from fermentation. 

Vitamin Retention in Dehydrated Meat. Beef and pork were 
cubed, cooked, ground, dried to a moisture content of less than 
10% and then tested for vitamin retention. Results show that 
riboflavin is completely retained, niacin and pantothenic acid 
showed a loss of 20 to 30% and thiamin about 40%. 

Potato Flour. Potato flour has been used in Britain in the 
baking trade and as a thickening agent in soup powders, sauces, 
pastes, and as a filler in sausages and confections. Bread 
shows improved keeping qualities and no tendency to excessive 
rope development if made with 10% potato flour prepared from 
unpeeled potatoes. 

Egg Preservation. Preservation of egg quality by a pasteuriza- 
tion process which stops embryonic development, stabilizes thick 
albumin and destroys organisms which produce rot, has been suc- 
cessful and is expected to be valuable in commercial storage. Re- 
sults after long storage are still to be determined. 


HORWATH HOTEL ACCOUNTANT 


Vol. 23, June’ 1943 
*Our annual study.—p. 2. 


Vol. 23, July 1943 
*Fish-butchering tests and purchase specifications.—p. 4. 


Hotel Returns, 1942. The average return for 100 hotels was 
6.4% before income taxes were taken out. Although this is much 
higher than returns for 10 years, it is not considered a good one for 
the year because the income taxes are so large and, in comparison 
to earnings of war industries, the 6.4% seems modest. Hotels met 
the challenge of increased patronage in the face of ceilings on room 
prices, scarcity of labor and materials and rationing, and feel 
that they have made an important contribution to the war effort. 

Fish Purchase Specifications. This chart of purchase speci- 
fications and butchering tests on fish gives information on 26 kinds 
of fish with the following data for each kind: number tested, total 
gross weight, average gross weight, weight after trimming, propor- 
tion of salable meat, yield in portions, average net weight of a 
portion, and average gross weight of a portion. In most cases the 
average gross weight of a portion was found to be 12 oz., with an 
average net weight of 6 to 8 oz. before cooking. This is a suitable 
table d’héte serving. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 55, June 1943 


*Nutrition and dietetics in the student nurses’ curriculum. A. Merwin.—p. 80. 
Food rationing program remains confused with hopes unfulfilled.—p. 87. 


Nutrition and Dietetics in Nurses’ Curriculum. The primary 
aim is to develop the ability to give good nursing care of a high 
standard and to take an active and effective part in health educa- 
tion for the public in general. Nurses, as a professional group 
allied to dietitians, can be a great help or a hindrance in feeding 
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people adequately and palatably and in disseminating nutrition 

information. The quality of her assistance depends on how well) # 
she has been taught by dietitians. The objectives of the die 
curriculum for the student nurse include an appreciation of 
importance of normal nutrition, high food standards, the ree 
mended food allowances, modifications of the normal diet f 
certain medical and surgical cases, food economics and the rel 
tive monetary and nutritive value of the food dollar, and 
ability to apply the above knowledge in the most practical man 
possible. The accelerated courses for student nurses have ea 
some administrators to question the advisability of cutting d 
the time spent in nutrition and dietetic courses. One way to sol 
this problem may be to consider standards in value of conte 
rather than standards measured in required time. The objectives” 
mentioned previously can be fitted into an accelerated teaching 
program by analyzing courses and adding more practical material, 
deleting superfluous detail repeated in other courses and modifying 
methods so that the student learns instead of memorizing. She 
must learn the ‘“‘whys’’ as well as the ‘‘hows.’”’ The rate of essen- 
tial instruction and of practice must be increased. Questions 
should be asked such as: How much time does the student spend in 
dietary practice; does she have laboratory work in cooking and an 
assignment in planning menus and diets previous to her diet kit- 
chen experience; are the working days consecutive; what is the 
quality of each day’s assignment, and what clinical experience is 






































available; is the student given enough responsibility and stimulat- the br 

ing work to maintain interest over the entire period? An illus- home 
tration of a day’s schedule for a student nurse is given. It would 

seem that reducing the length of time may be justifiable if the Wi 

student’s period of inefficiency is reduced to a minimum by provid- | > —. 

ing good background and careful guidance and emphasizing th mma 
f f g the 

value of each day’s experience. : Oran 

HOSPITALS ... 

Vol. 17, July 1943 A . 

*Building a long range program for dietary personnel. N. Clausen.—p. 31. econ 

‘ 3 I 

_ Dietary Personnel. The author reviews the employment fort 

situation following the last war as a possible basis for a solution of your 


the problem which will follow the present one. After the Armis: 
tice in 1918, one-third of the hospital employees failed to report for 
work, one-third reported for work in an intoxicated state, and 
one-third were reliable. The country was still prosperous and 
factories had the choice of employees until the crash in 1929. The 
early depression years enabled hospitals to select and maintain 
dietary personnel of unusually high quality. This review seems 
to indicate that the solution of the problem is in setting higher 
standards for workers. This will mean higher pay, better working 
and living conditions and stimulation of greater interest in the 
job. It is the general unrest of the times as well as higher pay 
offered in industry that causes people to change positions. Some 
concern is felt over how to weed out inefficient workers when 
employment conditions improve. It is suggested that careful 
records be kept of personnel so that the least efficient can go first. 
Hospital boards will have to realize the importance of food service 
in maintaining a good reputation and allow a liberal budget for 
consistent salary raises, for a sufficiently large staff, and for over- 
time pay. Hospitals should also consider the desirability of a 
pension plan for employees, and work hours comparable to those in 
other fields. 





HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Vol. 43, June 1943 


*First-hand reports on British wartime catering methods.—p. 15. 
*How best to utilize butter extenders and substitutes. A. Easton.—p. 20. 
*The Cake-o-meter. J. H. Breland.—p. 24. 
*Twenty-nine suggestions on plant maintenance. 
*Fish purchasing guide. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 28. 
Preparing a chicken for roasting.—p. 31. 

*Baking with standardized portions insures profits.—p. 32. 

*Notes for big food buyers.—p. 35. 

How the Essex House ties in with the government’s efforts to conserve.—p. 40. 
A simple storage box for dry ice.—p. 44. 

Two new victory model dishwashers.—p. 44. 

An imitation butter flavor.—p. 44. 


British Wartime Catering Methods. Annette M. Snapper, 
director of Consumer Service, Pabst Brewing Company, will go to 
England shortly as a representative of the Ahrens Publications for 
an intensive, detailed study of British and Scotch hotel and 
restaurant problems in wartime. Through education and exper!- 
ence Miss Snapper is a recognized expert in the fields of food 
purchasing, preparation, merchandising, service, menu planning, 
personnel, restaurant layout and control. ; 

Butter Extenders and Substitutes. Butter, made from ripened 
or unripened cream, contains not less than 80% by weight of milk 


F. D. Mosher.—p. 26. 
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fat. Addition of coloring and salt is optional. Definite standards 
of quality, based on flavor, color, texture and salt content, ac- 
cording to 9 commercial grades, have recently been revised to the 
following 5: U. S. 93 score or U. S. Grade AA—top grade; U.S. 92 
score or U. 8. Grade A; U. 8. 90 score or U. 8. Grade B; U. 8.89 
score or U. 8. Grade C—the lowest table grade; and U. 8. cooking 
grade for butter below Grade C. Processed or renovated butter is 
usually made from butter of inferior quality rechurned with milk 
or cream to remove undesirable flavors or odors, and must be 
labeled as such. In November 1942 the government froze 40% 
of butter stocks which was immediately followed by a 7 to 8% 
rise in the sale of oleomargarine. Margarine is made of selected, 
wholesome oils and fats blended. according to individual formula 
and combined with pure, pasteurized skim milk which has been 
ripened to develop a palatable flavor. The mixture is churned or 
worked to develop a smooth even texture and automatically 
packaged. It contains the same fat percentage as butter, but has 
no vitamins unless fortified. About 85% of margarine is fortified 
at present with 7500 I1.U. vitamin A and may also contain some 
vitamin D. To encourage the use of more bread, the following 
substitute butter spreads are recommended: fortified margarine 
(use limited by taxes in some states); mayonnaise; salad dressing 
(made with a cooked base and cheaper than mayonnaise); economy 
butter (mixed with gelatin or gelatin and evaporated milk, whole 
milk or water); peanut butter mixed with hot water or milk to 
right consistency and combined with raisins, honey, chili sauce, 
chopped crisp bacon, shredded carrots, chopped green peppers, or 
orange marmalade; chicken fat, rendered and blended with more 
strongly flavored foods; bacon fat combined with other foods such 
as cream cheese; orange marmalade; jams and jellies; soft cheese 
such as cream, cottage, and others of spreading consistency; 
sardine or other fish spreads. In cooking, butter may be replaced 
by hydrogenated shortening, margarine, chicken, ham or bacon 
fat, cooking oil. Hydrogenated shortening, margarine, peanut 
butter, chicken, ham, or bacon fat, cooking oil may be used for 
seasoning vegetables. In baking use margarine, hydrogenated 
shortening, lard, oils in some cases, ham, bacon or beef fat when 
properly rendered and sufficiently blended; 4% cup of lard or 
similar fat containing no water is equal to 1 cup butter or mar- 
garine. With many favorite desserts out for the duration, cheeses 
such as Liederkranz, Brie, Camembert, and American Blue are 
popular with toasted crackers. Cheese may be used to replace 
part of the butter in cheese sauce, biscuits, muffins or pastry. 
Cream cheese makes an unusual cake icing. While butter is 
searce, more leafy green and yellow vegetables should be included 
in the menu to supply vitamin A. 

Cakes. Common defects in layer and pound cakes include 
sinking in the center, expanding then falling during baking, 
shrinkage or pulling away from sides of pan, poor volume, coarse 
grain, white cakes baking off-color, white cakes baking yellow, 
whole egg cakes having a greenish tint, soggy streaks, crust peeling 
and flaking off, peaking in the center or on side, toughness, too 
tender to handle easily, rapid drying out, rapid molding, uneven 
texture, dark spots on bottom of cakes. The possible causes and 
remedies are enumerated. 

Plant Maintenance. Plant maintenance should be considered 
from the angle of keeping equipment performing as specified and 
preventing emergency shutdowns involving costly repairs. Rou- 
tine maintenance of each piece of equipment should include over- 
hauling, cleaning and repairing on a definite schedule. One per- 
son should be made responsible for the maintenance organization. 
All personnel should be drilled in safety rules. Steel broilers 
should be cleaned and repaired internally and externally at least 
once a year, dried out, kept dry and closed when not in use and cast 
iron boilers kept full of water when idle. Never permit leaks in 
pressure systems. Purchase feedwater conditioning service and 
chemicals on a ‘‘no-result-no-pay”’ basis; 90% of all boiler troubles 
and failures can be traced to bad water. Turbines, steam engines, 
pumps, compressors and refrigerating machines should be com- 
pletely dismantled every 3 years at least. Gauges, meters, and 
weighing devices should be calibrated at least once a year. Con- 
serve rubber belting by keeping it clean, away from heat, at cor- 
rect tension and alignment. Never use more than 100 lb. pressure 
in rubber steam hose; keep it wound in reels or coiled on flat sur- 
faces. Regular use of pumps is necessary to protect the equip- 
ment and prevent leakage. Once a year the resistance of motors 
should be checked with a megger. Motor bearings should be in- 
spected yearly after oil has been drained and the bearings flushed 
out and cleaned. Fans should be kept clean and well-oiled. Con- 
sult with manufacturers on difficulties with equipment or before 
changes are made. 

Fish Purchasing Guide. The various names, the specifications, 
season, size and weight, market unit, cooking method and type 
(lean or fat) are given for drumfish, eel, eel-conger, finnan haddie, 
frost fish, flounder, fluke, grayling, grindle, and grouper. 

Standardized Portions in Baking. Muffin and biscuit variations 
are given for recipes of 25 servings. The quantities of each in- 
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gredient and mixing methods are given for plum, almond, apple 
cereal, cheese, corn, cranberry, date, grapefruit, grape nuts, vara 
ses, Orange, pecan, pineapple and raisin muffins, and for plain 
apricot, bacon, buttermilk, butterscotch, cheese, cream, drop. 
ginger, maple, peanut butter, raisin, sour milk, sweet potato and 
whole wheat biscuits. 

Food Conservation. Open, sort, and return for credit fresh 
fruits and vegetables which are not usable upon receipt. Do no 
keep bananas, asparagus, melons, artichokes, green and waxed 
beans, tightly packed corn, egg plant and onions, sweet potatoes. 
tomatoes, honey, coffee, salt or teas in refrigerators because they 
may turn mushy, sweat, chill, become damp or absorb odor, 
Check ice boxes for leaky doors, worn linings and proper defrost. 
ing. Granulated honey can be restored by placing the container 
in a pan of warm water. 


HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 51, June 1943 
*How to make a point budget.—p. 32. 
A huge dehydrating machine.—p. 58. 


Point Budget. The Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, operates 
within its point allotment. A chart was set up showing yearly 
allotments of points and rationed foods to the various depart- 
ments. Two columns are included showing the basis on whieh 
OPA makes allotments to civilians and military personnel. The 
basie red point allotment per service was divided into 2 parts: 
60% for meats, and 40% for animal and vegetable fats. This gave 
a “meat point”’ factor which was multiplied by 1050 (a year’s serv. 
ing of 3 meals a day to a single person) for the total allotment and 
then translated into the number of points and number of pounds 
per 100 services. Using the cuts of meat they had been serving, 
point base was figured per 100 services and translated into pounds. 
These figures were compared to the OPA base and a “‘meter base.” 
In order to divide the ‘fat points” an evaluation was made of the 
fats used by each department, and the factor was split accordingly. 
The number of points and pounds per year and per 100 services was 
figured. The point value on processed foods was split up among 
the various departments according to previous ratios of issues. 
Points alone were considered per year and per 100 services. Sugar 
points were divided four ways with the heaviest allotment going 
to the pastry shop, and the next to the dining room. Immediately 
a meeting of all food department heads was called and each given 
a clear, understandable explanation of the problems involved and 
the amounts of restricted foods they could use. Menus were te- 
vised, new foods and methods of preparation introduced ané 
service simplified to cut down the load on the dishwashing depart: 
ment, handicapped by the labor shortage. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 32 

















July 1943 


*School lunches can teach your community about eating. G. Hills.—p. 47. 


*Plate lunches in war time.—p. 48. 


School Lunch Project Used for Community Teaching. A sue- 
cessful demonstration school lunch project in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut was conducted by teachers, Red Cross canteen workers, 
P.T.A. officers and the supervisors of the town nursing service. A 
discarded classroom was equipped as a kitchen by the P.T.A. 
and the Board of Education, where hot dishes were prepared and 
served in the classrooms. Each week a menu for the following 
week was prepared and sent to the homes. On these the nutrition 
ist suggested what the child could bring from home to supplement 
the hot dish and tried to include a bit of nutrition information for 
the parents. The program had newspaper publicity and was 
further publicized by a display in a commercial window. Teaeh- 
ers correlated discussions of food with health education, geog- 
raphy, war shortages, and used the collection of money for lunches 
as part of the arithmetic lesson. 

Plate Lunches in Wartime. School lunchrooms in Youngstow2, 
Ohio, were able to continue plate lunches at 12 cents, although 
some portions were decreased. Prices on some individual items 
were raised but the milk price remained the same. Menu planning 
revisions were necessary. More meat substitutes and extenders 
were used; there was less variety; more meat substitute and vege 
table sandwich fillings were featured and sweet chocolate, dried 
fruit and sweetened condensed milk for frosting were used when 
sugar became rationed. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 22, June 1943 


*Occupational classification. A. J. Cardell.—p. 54. 


Wartime speed calls for the use of a sim 


Occupational Chart. ISO. OF 
which clearly defines job qualifications ™ 


ple occupational chart 
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CONSTANCY 


The Most Important Feature of the 
Daily Protein Requirement 


Of the three primary nutrients (pro- 
tein, carbohydrate, and fat) protein 
alone presents these two interesting 
features: Its functions cannot be 
assumed or fulfilled by the other 
two; its daily requirement is con- 
stant, is not influenced by externally 
expended energy. 


While protein can be converted to 
carbohydrate and fulfill all its func- 
tions, and while it may be able to 
substitute for fat, neither carbohy- 
drate nor fat can substitute for pro- 
tein in the body economy. 


At least in part this feature 
accounts for the constancy of the 
daily protein requirement. Protein 
is needed not merely for tissue re- 
pair and growth, but also for the 
production of many internal and 
external secretions. Thyroxin, se- 
cretin, insulin, adrenalin, etc., are 
intimately linked with protein 
metabolism, hence it is imperative 


‘that adequate protein intake be 


maintained. 

Since protein foods of animal 
origin are the first to be curtailed 
by war needs, protein derived from 
cereals assumes added importance. 


Cereal breakfast foods contain an 
average of about 10% of protein, 
their actual contents ranging from 
7% to 14%, depending on the grain 
source from which derived. 

When one ounce (prepared cereal 
or its equivalent in cereals to be 
cooked) is served with two ounces 
of milk and a teaspoonful of sugar, 
this palatable dish presents about 5 
Gm. of protein, biologically ade- 
quate because of the contained milk, 
30 Gm. of carbohydrate, and 2% 
Gm. of fat, a total of 165 calories. 

In addition the cereal and milk 
together contribute appreciable 
amounts of B-complex vitamins, 
calcium, iron, and phosphorus. 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


C.EB.R: EB: At: bS Te FA DB pve. 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE $$ TREET ° CHICAGO 


A cooperative effort to present the nutritional value of cereal breakfast foods (narural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored for vitamins and minerals to whole-grain values), undertaken jointly by THE CREAM 
OF WHEAT CORP.... GENERAL FOODS CORP.... GENERAL MILLS, INC.... KELLOGG COMPANY... NATIONAL BISCUIT COM- 
PANY ... PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ... THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ... CAMPBELL CEREAL CO.... ALBERS MILLING CO, 
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a few terms that are functional for a variety of jobs, observable, 
and measurable. Interest is the most important qualification 
because it is a determining factor of success. An occupational 
classification of over 400 jobs has been made, based on the follow- 
ing criteria: major interest; intelligence, linguistic and quantita- 
tive; manipulative dexterity; sense of space relations; practical 
judgment and clerical ability. Each is rated: A is equivalent to 
about the top 6%; B, the next 22%, C, the middle 44%; D, the next 
22% and no rating refers to the lowest 6%. Occupations selected 
for the ratings belong to one of the following groups: jobs for which 
no training other than on the job is needed; jobs for which school 
provides an adequate training; jobs for which vestibule schools or 
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Sugar Extenders. Bakery products taste best when only part 
of the sugar is replaced by other sweeteners, with the exception of 
muffins, plain bread, and plain rolls; in many richer breads, one- 
half to three-fourths of the sugar may be replaced by corn syrup 
or honey without making other changes in the recipe; liquid in g 
recipe should be reduced one-fourth cup for each cupful of syrup 
honey, or molasses used; when large quantities of molasses, sorg. 
hum, or honey are used, a small amount of soda is needed to ney- 
tralize the mild acid they contain; sugar may be omitted when 
sweetened condensed milk is used in a recipe; all or part of the 
sugar may be omitted when syrups from canned fruits are used ag 
the liquid or part of the liquid in making muffins, waffles, cookies, 


coffee cakes, and some breads. 

Dishwashing. To ensure clean dishes and to maintain that al- 
most irreplaceable dishwashing machine, observe the following: 
charge wash tank with compound; fill tank with wash water not 
over 140°F. and when full, close fill valves; place compound in 
dispenser; run machine 3 minutes before washing dishes; dishes 
should be wiped off before being placed in the machine; don’t 
stack dishes tightly together, but provide sufficient space for wash 
water to flush all parts of dishes; rinse dishes thoroughly with 
water at least 170°F.; when wash water becomes dirty, change it, 
don’t allow refuse to pile up on strainers, remove and rinse them 
off regularly; hose or rinse out machine at least once a day. 


other kinds of pre-employment training are available; jobs covered 
by government-sponsored engineering, science and management, 
war training program and common jobs in the Army and the Navy. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 53, July 1943 
*Baking on your sugar ration. C. G. Snyder.—p. 14. 
Finding desirable waitresses. W. Brodie.—p. 17. 
High-profit recipes for low-point meats. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 22. 
*Here’s how—to improve your dishwashing methods. A. G. Mezerik.—p. 30, 
Selling war workers nutritious meals. J. Graham.—p. 32. 
Is the army training a new type of restaurant cook? C. B. Dunham.—p. 34. 
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Home Dehydration 


A booklet describing home dehydration with a gas oven has been contributed to the National 
Nutrition Program by the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois. The material was 
reviewed, before publication, by the Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, WFA, and the pro- 
cedures are based on data obtained from authoritative sources. The method described was de- 
veloped by the Home Economics Department of the Public Service Company as a means of pre- 
serving foods for storage in a limited space, without the use of war-scarce materials. Selection of 
sound vegetables or fruits, preparation by precooking or other treatment, distribution of products 
on trays and drying in the range oven, and storing in a cool, dry, dark place in moisture and insect- 
proof containers are described in detail. Best vegetables and fruits for drying are listed as sweet 
corn, carrots, string beans, spinach, tomatoes, beets, peas, apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries 
and plums. Equipment necessary is that usually available in the home with the exception of cello- 
phane or waxed paper bags or other containers, and possibly a tray suitable for drying. Directions 
for constructing the latter at home are given. An ‘‘Oven Drying Chart” gives full directions, in 
recipe form, for preparation, drying, and storing of specific vegetables and fruits. The bibliography 
lists 3 other publications concerning home dehydration: ‘‘Oven Drying,’’ by BHNHE, distributed by 
Office of Information, USDA, Washington (free); ‘‘Drying of Vegetables and Fruits in the Home,”’ 
by W. V. Cruess, H. Faust, and V. D. Greaves, Agricultural Extension Service. USDA, and Uni- 
versity of California; ‘‘Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables in the Home,’’ by G. A. Shuey, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knoxville. Copies of the booklet described 
above are available from Poole Brothers, Inc., 85 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, at 15 cents per single 
copy, and 10 cents per copy in lots of more than 50. 
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More About Soybeans 


The Bulletin of the North Carolina Dietetic Association for August reports that soybeans are a 
popular food at the home economics cafeteria, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, where 
they are served in vegetable soup and as plain boiled beans. The recipe for soybean vegetable soup, 
as given in the Bulletin, follows: For twenty-four 6-ounce servings the ingredients are: 2} qt. cooked 
soybeans, } cup flour, } cup chopped onion, 1 cup chopped parsley, 14 cups chopped celery, 1} qt. 
chopped tomatoes, 2 tbsp. salt, 3 tsp. black pepper, 2} qt. water. Chop the soybeans very fine or 
stir through a sieve. Mix in the flour well. Add remaining ingredients, cover, and simmer for 30 
minutes. 

It is stated that the best way to use soybeans is to cook them in place of some of the other beans 
and peas that one has been accustomed to using. It should be remembered that cooking time should 
be varied according to the variety; when they are cooked they are still slightly firm, never mealy 
in texture; they do not thicken the surrounding liquid as do other beans as they do not contain starch, 
so one should add some flour to recipes when substituting soybeans. The season for green soybeans 
is from late August until heavy frost. These should be boiled in the shell for 5 minutes so that they 
will shell readily. They need very little seasoning, except salt, as they have a rich flavor, and they 
cook as quickly as fresh spring green peas. 

All soybeans are edible. According to the Bulletin, residents of North Carolina may purchase 
Wood’s Yellow, Easycook.:and Rokusun varieties of soybeans from the Farmer’s Co-operative Ex- 
change Warehouses in quantities of 1 pound or 1 bushel, at 5 cents per pound. Members of the state 
dietetic association arranged with the manager of the Farmer’s Co-operative Exchange Warehouses 
to make the beans available as a nutrition measure. 
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Three companion soup items wide- 
ly endorsed for outstanding flavor, 
time and money-saving advantages. 


Chicken Soup for instance... 


quickly and easily prepared from SUNFILLED concentrated Chicken Soup 


Base, brings to your patients or patrons the savory, full-flavored qualities 
of a real old fashioned soup. Richness, enhanced by golden globules of 
chicken fat . . . parsley and other taste-stimulating ingredients essential to 
the well balanced recipe. 

Expressly packed for hospital and institutional use, Sunfilled concen- 
trated and dehydrated Soup Bases can play an important role in your 
wartime economy. The time required to prepare any desired quantity is 
cut from hours to minutes. Demands on labor are reduced to a minimum. 
Fuel consumption is negligible. Aside from their practical value in conserv- 
ing rationed meats, expensive fowl and vegetables, they serve as a wel- 
come vehicle for left-over foods such as rice, noodles, etc., which might 
otherwise be wasted. Excellent to enrich gravies, dressings, mashed po- 
tatoes, etc. 

Keeping qualities permit us to guarantee the freshness of these superior 
products for a full year. No refrigeration is required. Cost per 6 oz. serv- 
ing? .. . only 1%-2%¢ depending upon the size commercial containers 
ordered. 


ORDER TODAY or request our representative 
to call for demonstration. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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Uniforms and Designation, Army Dietitians. Under date of 
July 15, Major Burns, Director of Dietitians, A. U. 8., states that 
a winter uniform is now issued to the Army dietitian but that white 
uniforms are no longer issued for overseas duty. The letters which 
correctly follow the name of an Army dietitian are M. D. D., 
A. U. 8. (Medical Department Dietitian, Army of the United 
States). 

Reports of Courses Given for Red Cross Volunteer Dietitian’s 
Aides. Nelda Ross, chairman of War Activities Committee, 
A. D. A., urges that all members who have given such courses 
promptly report in writing to Margaret Gillam, New York Hospi- 
tal, 525 East 68 Street, New York, stating the number trained and 
any information and suggestions which would be helpful to others 
and which could be included in the report to be presented at the 
Wartime Conference of the Association in October. Miss Ross 
reports that a dietitian’s aide course for business girls began at 
Presbyterian Hospital, August 17, with classes Saturday after- 
noons and Tuesday nights. 

A. H. E. A. Wartime Institute. This meeting, with its theme, 
“Strengthening the Home for War and Postwar Living,’’ running 
through the entire session, in the words of Mrs. Quindara Oliver 
Dodge, ‘‘was by far the most challenging and stimulating 
A.H.E. A. meeting that it has ever been my privilege to attend.” 
The program was devoted to outside speakers in the morning, 
group discussions in the afternoon with each group assigned a de- 
finite topic, and a report by each group at night summarized by 
the evening group. It is understood that the sessions were pat- 
terned after the recent world-wide food conference in Hot Springs. 

Amendments to Ration Orders. OPA announced on July 2 that 
any medical practitioner authorized by the state in which_he prac- 
tices to prescribe all internal drugs is also authorized to certify 
that a person requires supplementary food rations for health rea- 
sons. OPA has since broadened the authority so that osteopaths, 
in states which license osteopaths to prescribe all internal drugs, 
may also prescribe supplementary food rations. 

The rationing of evaporated and condensed milk which became 
effective June 1, will be modified for a more satisfactory method if 
the present system fails to make evaporated milk available in all 
areas for infants and children. 

OPA has issued an amendment to ration order 16 (R.O.16, 
amendment 25) which permits the use of rationed fats and oils for 
external therapeutic purposes. This includes the use of vegetable 
oils, such as cottonseed oil, for bathing newborn infants, for exter- 
nal application in skin diseases, etc. 

Instructions have been sent to local War Price and Rationing 
Boards authorizing them to make adjustments for commerical 
eating places and other institutional users of rationed foods, if 
the opening inventory which was reported when registering last 
March included home canned foods, according to an announcement 
by OPA, July 12. The effect will be to reduce excess inventories, 
and where the adjustment exceeds the amount of the excess in- 
inventory, to free points that are now tied up. These points may 
then be used in buying other processed foods. In registering under 
General Ration Order 5, institutional users were instructed to in- 
clude home-processed foods in the report of opening inventory at 
11 points per pound. When, however, the home canning amend- 
ment to the above General Ration Order was issued, OPA adopted 
4 points per pound as the point value of such foods. An institu- 
tional user claiming an adjustment must apply in writing to the 
local board with which he is registered. 

According to information received as this JouRNAL goes to press, 
there is no likelihood that soap will be rationed for the time being. 
Adjustment of soap formulas means that more domestic materials, 
particularly resin, can be used as substitutes for fats. Even so, 
soap should be used very carefully to avoid waste and kitchen fats 
should continue to be salvaged and saved for soap production. It 
‘should be remembered that high soap production means more glyc- 
erine which is the chief byproduct of soap-making. 

The WPA Program. A report on the progress of the WPA 
program has been compiled by the Federal Works Agency. The 
Works Project Administration, a unit of the Federal Works Agency 
since July 1, 1939, was established in 1935 with the primary pur- 
pose of providing work for the unemployed on useful public pro- 
jects. The activities in achieving this objective during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, are reviewed in the report. The con- 
tent includes the following: review of the WPA program (school 
lunches, nursery schools), WPA war activities; training WPA 
workers for jobs; employment and earnings; financial summary, 
project activities; and an appendix and tables. 

Wartime Lunches. In view of the fact that many mothers of 
school-age children are engaged in defense work, FDA has revised 


oles 


the school lunch program to enable children to get a nutritious 
noon meal. Sponsors of federally aided school lunches will be re. 
imbursed for certain types of food purchased. This is intended to 
encourage the use of locally grown and seasonally abundant foods 
and to relieve overloaded transportation facilities. Sponsors of 
the school lunch program are defined as school systems or boards, 
P.T.A. groups, or civic organizations. They must purchase, 
handle, and store the food, supervise the preparation and serving 
of meals, and make meals available to all children in attendance, 
Details of the new program, including the types of approved 
lunches for which reimbursement will be made, may be obtained 
from the following regional offices of FDA: 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago; 821 Market Street, San Francisco; 425 Wilson 
Bldg., Dallas; 150 Broadway, New York City; 700 Old Colony 
Bldg., Des Moines; 1536 Walton Street, Denver; Western Union 
Bldg., Altanta. 

Care of Milk. The need for the utmost care in handling milk is 
reemphasized in recent news reports in the Journal of the A. M.A. 
In Kentucky 32 cases of food poisoning were reported which were 
traced to pasteurized milk that had been held overnight at tem- 
peratures as high as 76°F. The outbreak was said to have been due 
to staphylococcus toxin which developed during the period the milk 
was held. Another, an outbreak of sore throat in a hospital in 
upper New York State, disclosed certain inadequacies, especially 
in the washing of milk containers. A throat culture of the hospital 
milk handler proved to be positive. 

Annual Graduate Fortnight. Of particular interest to dieti- 
tians are the following subjects to be presented, among others, 
before the sixteenth Graduate Fortnight of the New York Aead- 
emy of Medicine, October 11-22: ‘‘Emotions and Gastric Fune- 
tion,’’ Dr. Harold G. Wolff; ‘“Nutrition in Medicine,’’ Dr. Fredrick 
J. Stare. 

OPA Group Services Bulletin, July, gives complete and clear 
details concerning the purpose and operation of OPA in the control 
of prices of foods and household commodities and clothing. Pro- 
gram suggestions for community housewives’ meetings are in- 
cluded. 

The 1943 Peanut Crop. Modane Marchbanks, National Pea- 
nut Council, Inc., writes July 19 as follows regarding the probable 
yield from the peanut crop this year, after quoting from the WFA 
July crop report which states that the acreage of peanuts grown for 
all purposes is about 14% higher than 1942 plantings: “From this 
you will note that the expected crop will yield between 2,500,000, 
000 and 2,850,000,000 Ib. The information we have received so far 
indicates that 40 to 60% of these peanuts will go into edible trade 
channels, the remainder going into oil, most of which reaches the 
consumer through food channels such as margarines and shorten 
ing.” She adds that manufacturers of peanut flour expect to be in 
operation with expanded equipment within 60 to 90 days or with 
the movement of the new crop of peanuts. 

A USDA release August 3 states that division of the supply 8 
that the entire crop can be used most effectively in meeting over- 
all military, civilian and export needs was discussed at the first 
session of WFA’s peanut industry food advisory committee re 
cently. ; 

Soybeans. According to Jane Holt, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine July 18, a particularly good variety of soybeans 
to be used for sprouting preparatory to cooking (see p. 602 
JouRNAL for August) may be ordered from J. W. Stiles, Terrace 
Hill, Ithaca, New York, for 10 cents a pound prepaid. Directions 
for sprouting these beans and ways to prepare them are detailed 
in Sprouted Soybeans and Cooking Soybean Sprouts, a mimed- 
graphed pamphlet distributed free upon request by the New York 
State Emergency Food Commission, 247 Park Avenue, New Yo 
City. Other information on methods of sprouting and preparing 
soybeans with recipes appeared in the National Restaurant At 
sociation News Letter for July 13, edited by Alberta Macfarlane. 

Combined Food Board. A release of OWI July 12 announces 
that arrangements have been made for a survey of the avail 
statistical records and other data concerning food supplies 
consumption in the United States, the United Kingdom, and Cail- 
ada under the auspices of the Combined Food Board. The pt 
mary object, it is stated, is to take steps to put food data of these 
countries on a basis as nearly comparable as possible. U 
officials who have arrived in England and will shortly begin dis¢ 
sions with officials of the British Ministry of Food include J 
Cassels, FDA; L. A. Maynard, ARA; and Montell Ogdon, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. The Canadian government 8 
also participating in this inquiry and Ian MeArthur, Ca 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is now in England for this purpose 
A joint Anglo-American mission of 6 technical experts under t 
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COMPLEMENT 


When the restriction of normal foods in gastro-intestinal 
affections results in nutritional inadequacies, Dietene’s 
Accessory Feeding provides essential nutrients without 
overtaxing the digestive apparatus. 


Dietene’s Accessory Feeding is designed to provide in 
palatable, concentrated and readily assimilated form, es- 
sential minerals and vitamins in a base of biologically 
superior protein. The low fiber content (.2%) and low 
fat content (.18%) of Dietene’s Accessory Feeding are 
also important factors when irritability of the gastro- 
intestinal tract is involved. Dietene’s Accessory Feeding 
greatly simplifies the problem of mixtures in many types 
of tube feedings. It is particularly ideal when low bulk 
is desired following a gastric resection 

Not advertised to the laity 


THE DIETENE CO., Department DJ93 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send special diets and literature on Dietene’s Accessory Feeding, 


Doctor 
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auspices of the Combined Food Board, has arrived in Argentina to 
survey facilities for the production of dairy and poultry products, 
with special reference to processing and dehydrating, it was an- 
nounced July 30. In line with the Board’s customary function, 
the mission is interested in the quantities of dried milk, butter, 
cheese and dried eggs that might be available to the United Na- 
tions under proper conditions of price and quality. 

National Food Situation. July 7. A release of USDA, entitled 
“Structures, Functions, and Origins of the Department of Agri- 
culture and its Constituent Agencies,’’ supplements and brings up 
to date “Structures and Functions of USDA” summarized on p. 
320 of this JourNat for April. 

According to the June Demand and Price Situation, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA, the cost of living both for farm 
and urban families has increased sharply since early 1941. Rent, 
which accounts for about one-fifth of the urban family living 
budget, has shown no rise during the past year, but prices paid 
by farmers for building materials have risen. Services generally, 
such as utilities, transportation, medical, recreation, and personal, 
which are in the urban cost of living index but not in the index of 
prices paid by farmers, have risen less than commodities. The 
rise in food costs during the past 2 years appears to have been little 
different for farm and urban families. Consumer income and the 
domestic demand for agricultural products are expected to rise 
further during the second half of 1943, but more slowly than during 
the first half. The rate of rise in consumer income will be re- 
stricted by the program to hold increases in commodity prices 
and wage rates within narrow limits. With war requiring an in- 
creasing proportion of the supply of industrial labor and of the 
output of industry, and with supplies of civilian goods declining, 
further decreases are in prospect in the volume of goods and serv- 
ices available to domestic consumers. With prices controlled, 
therefore, consumer demand during the remainder of 1943 will 
continue in excess of available supplies. OPA has ordered a 
roll-back of about 10% in retail prices on butter and meats, prod- 
ucts that account for about one-quarter of the urban workers’ 
food budget, and coffee and vegetables are to be added to the list. 
Living costs other than food have risen less than 3% since the 
“General Maximum Price Regulation’ became effective, May 
1942. ‘The trend of commodity prices and living costs during the 
next few months will continue to depend in large measure upon the 
effectiveness of governmental price controls, wage controls, and 
fiscal policies in creating a better balance between consumer pur- 
chasing power and available supplies of goods and services.” 

In April 1943, according to the Marketing and Transportation 
Situation for June, actual food expenditure of the average United 
States consumer amounted to 19% of total income, or 29% of total 
consumer expenditures. Cost to consumers of the prewar 1935- 
39 “food basket’? remained at 16% of the average consumer’s in- 
come but declined 1 point to 25% of the larger total expenditure 
for all goods and services. 

The Sairy Situation for June lists limitation, reservation, and 
rationing orders for dairy products. The July report states that 
during the first half of 1943 milk production was about the same 
as in the corresponding period last year. During the last half of 
1943, on the other hand, production may be 1 to 3% below that of a 
year earlier. Unless checked in some way, fluid milk consumption 
is expected to continue at an unusually high level. Production of 
manufactured goods in the last half of 1943 may continue consider- 
ably smaller than in the corresponding months of 1942. Trade re- 
ports indicate that a considerable volume of evaporated milk has 
accumulated since rationing started on June 2. These stocks 
will be needed during the winter low production season. 

According to the July Livestock and Wool Situation, several 
factors now point to unusually large supplies of livestock for 
slaughter during the last half of 1943 and during 1944. The extent 
to which these marketings will show up in regular commercial 
channels is still uncertain. But with livestock numbers and pro- 
duction at their present record level and beginning to outrun total 
feed resources, expanded marketings in the near future appear 
fairly certain. Hog production in 1943 will be much the largest 
on record. The 1948 spring pig crop is estimated to be 22% more 
than that for 1942 and this year’s fall pig crop 21% more than in 
1942. Since June 1 the feed situation has become quite critical 
and WFA has asked farmers to hold fall pig production in line 
with available feed supplies. Despite’ the sharp reduction in 
inspected cattle slaughter during the first half of 1943 there are 
several reasons to expect a greater-than-seasonal increase in cattle 
slaughter supplies during the next few months. 

According to the July Poultry and Egg Situation, the record 
increase in numbers of chickens raised on farms in 1943 provides 
a basis for a further material increase in numbers of layers at. the 
beginning of 1944. However, national supplies of grain per grain- 
consuming animal unit in 1943-44 may be 15 to 20% smaller than a 
year earlier. Favorable egg prices for farmers during the re- 
mainder of this year will encourage poultrymen to save the maxi- 
mum number of hens and pullets consistent with available local 
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supplies of feed and poultry housing facilities. Egg production 
will decline seasonally until late fall, but very likely will continye 
larger than the record output of a year earlier. Per capita eon. 
sumption of eggs in the first half of 1943 was at a very high leyel- 
for the entire year the average consumption per civilian probably 
will exceed 345 eggs compared with 320 in 1942. Farm marketings 
of chickens will increase considerably, reaching the annual seasonal 
peak in the fall. Receipts of poultry at terminal markets haye 
increased greatly, but demand for poultry continues to exeged 
supply at ceiling levels. Market reports for eastern sections ip. 
dicate that ceiling prices for chickens are being exceeded. iy. 
key production may be about the same this year as last. Civilian 
consumption of chicken and turkey as a percentage of all meats 
(including poultry) will be about 21% this year compared with 16% 
in 1942. 

The June Fruit Situation reports that because of smaller canned 
packs and increased government requirements, the total supply of 
canned fruits and fruit juices for civilians during the 1943-44 seagon 
probably will not exceed three-fourths that consumed during the 
1942-48 season. A large part of the canned peach pack and all 
dried peaches, a large part of the canned Bartlett pear pack and 
all dried pears, and all processed apricots, both canned and dried, 
are reserved for the government. Sweet and sour cherry crops in 
the 12 major producing states indicated a production 15% below 
that of last year. Canned packs of both sweet and sour cherries 
are expected to be smaller than those of a year ago, and a large part 
of the sour cherries canned is to be set aside for the government, 
Smaller deciduous fruit production in general, and rationing of 
canned fruits are expected to result in a very strong demand for 
apples. Orange and grapefruit production during the 1942-3 
marketing season is expected to be the largest on record, in facta 
bumper crop of oranges and lemons seems likely. 

According to OWI, civilians will receive nearly 70% of the 
spective supply of canned vegetables, including soups, and of 
the canned fruits and juices during the 12 months starting July], 
representing about 4% more of the vegetable products consumed 
during 1935-39, but about 40% less of canned fruits. Prospective 
allocable supplies of canned vegetables, including soups, baked 
beans, and baby foods, will be divided as follows: 70% to civilians, 
26% for military and war services, 1.2% for our Allies, and the re- 
mainder for other exports and contingency reserves. Of the ayail- 
able canned fruits and juices, excluding citrus, civilians will be 
allocated 53%, military and war services 40%, less than one-half 
of 1% to our Allies, and the remainder for reserves and other 
exports. 

WEA reported that on July 1 all items in cold storage with the 
exception of frozen and cured beef, pork and frozen lamb and mut- 
ton, showed substantial increases over a month earlier. The into- 
storage movement of creamery butter, cheese, frozen eggs, frozen 
trimmings and offal and lard during June was significantly heavier 
than normal for the period. Accumulations of frozen fruit hold- 
ings were less than one-third of average for June and frozen vege- 
tables slightly above those of a year ago. 

As another step to eliminate risks that might prevent all-out 
production of canned vegetables this season, WFA announced July 
8 that it will purchase from certified canners all quantites of 10 
major products (canned tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato pulp, 
tomato paste, sweet corn, snap beans, green peas, Lima beams, 
beets, and carrots) offered until mid-1944 at 95% of the canner'’s 
net ceiling price. 

Because remaining domestic wheat stocks are needed for foo 
and for livestock feed in this country, wheat and wheat flour ex- 
port programs, operated by USDA since 1938, will not be renewed 
for the current fiscal year, as announced by WFA July 8. 

July 10 USDA listed different ways in which each of some lb 
summer vegetables may be preserved as winter foods: by canning, 
drying, storage, freezing, and salting or brining, in a release ei 
titled ‘“There Are Many Ways to Save Garden Surplus.” 

An amendment to FDO 42, July 10, reduces quotas for the use 
fats and oils in producing margarine for civilian use from 180 te 
167% of the manufacturer’s average use during 1940-41, and the soap 
quota from 100% for soap made from domestic vegetable oil a 
84% for other soaps, to 80%, and adds the Veterans Administration 
and the Maritime Commission to the list of exempt agencies, per 
mitting unrestricted delivery to them of edible oil products 
and soap. ' 

On July 12 WFA announced that for the 12 months beginning 
July, civilians will have available, based on estimated productiol, 
about 1670 million pounds butter, or approximately 8 of every! 
lb. butter produced; the armed forces will receive 1} Ib. and 
Russian Army one-half pound of every 10. 

Of cheese, civilians will get about 508 million pounds—d} b 
of every 10 produced. The remaining 44 lb. will be divided amoug 
the armed forces, countries receiving defense aid, and other ati 
such as the Red Cross and U. S. territorial possessions, with 
Allies getting the heaviest share. Of the 69 million cases ! 
evaporated milk expected to be available for consumption, ev 
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But Elmer-lin going ro give her a check-up!” 


“TANOR THE LOVVA MIKE!” roared 
Elmer. “So now you're practic- 
ing without a license!” 


“Don’t be ridiculous, Elmer!” 


laughed Elsie. “I don’t practice on the 

dieticians—I just give them a check-up 

on special-purpose foods!” 
“Hmmmmph!” snorted Elmer. “Bet 


Hemo compared with minimum daily adult 
requirements* 


Adult Minimum Daily 
Requirements* 


Vitamin A 
Vitamin B, 
Vitamin Bz 


4000 U.S.P. Units 
333 U.S.P. Units 
2 Milligrams 
Vitamin C** 30 Milligrams** 
Vitamin D 400 U.S.P. Units 
Niacin amide we 
lron 10 Milligrams 
Calcium 750 Milligrams 
Phosphorus 750 Milligrams 


114 ounces 
(2 servings) 
of Hemo Powder 


1¥3 ounces of Hemo 
and 16 fluid ounces 
of milk (2 glasses) 
4900 
400 333 
3 
Negligible** 
410 
10.3 10 
15.7 14.7 
950 376 
750 288 


*As set by Federal Security Administrator under authority of the Federal Food, Drug 


and Cosmetic Act. 


**This product does not contain Vitamin C, an essential in food nutrition. 
***Minimum adult daily requirements not yet fully established. 


Bodens Hemo 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S, IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 


you're checked out before you get 
your second word in!” 


“Not when that word is HEMO, dar- 
ling!” beamed Elsie. “Dieticians will 
often take the time to hear about 
HEMO—because it is a special-purpose 
food! It’s a vitamin-fortified chocolate 
malted food drink!” 


“Then those poor dieticians have to 
suffer while you rave on about vita- 
mins!” groaned Elmer. 


“Oh, but there are precious food 
minerals in HEMO, too!” twinkled 
Elsie. “In fact, just one glass of HEMO 
(mixed in milk) gives a normal per- 
son half his daily requirements of 
Iron, Calcium, Phosphorus; Vitamins 
A, B;, B., Niacin, and Vitamin D!” 

“Slipping up on your alphabet, my 
dear!” jeered Elmer. “C is usually the 
third letter, you know...” 


“Of course, darling!” smiled Elsie. 
“But the dieticians know wartime con- 
ditions prevent us from getting Vita- 
min C for HEMO. After the war, HEMO 
will contain Vitamin C, too—but in the 
meantime, folks get it easily in tomato 
and fruit juices. Oh my—it’s time for 
my appointment ... come along and 
watch me get professional!” 
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ians have been allocated 30 million cases, or about 44 cases of every 
10, and military and war services about 33. Much smaller amounts 
will be available to our Allies and other export groups. 

Civilians will get the major share of prospective condensed milk 
supplies—approximately two-thirds of the available 300 million 
pounds. None has been allocated for military use; our Allies and 
other export groups will get the remaining one-third. Approxi- 
mately 136 million pounds of a prospective 291 million-pound sup- 
ply of spray process dried skim milk will be shipped under Lend- 
Lease. About 90 million pounds has been allocated to U. 8. 
civilians, 46 million for military use, 14 million to Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation and 4 million to U. 8. territorial groups. 
Of the 231 million-pound supply of roller process dried skim milk, 
85 million pounds will be available for domestic consumption and 
90 million allocated to the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, 38 million to our Allies and nearly 16 million to the armed 
forces. 

Production for the next 12 months on allocated dairy com- 
modities (except butter)—evaporated and condensed milk, cheese, 
and dried milk—is expected to be greater than during the prewar 
years. Production of butter probably will be slightly less. 
Cheese output, however, will be up 35, evaporated milk 45, and all 
milk powder 175%. Civilian fluid milk consumption is now at an 
all-time high. Arlington-Alexandria, a suburban area in Virginia 
adjacent to Washington, led the list in per capita consumption of 
fluid milk in 1942 with 0.84 pint per day. New York City was sec- 
ond highest with 0.80 pint. Prices for fluid milk at retail in 1942 
ranged from 0.7 to 1.6 cents per quart above the average for 1941 
for milk delivered at homes, and from 0.5 to 2 cents higher for milk 
at stores. 

OWI on July 13 announced that 53 representatives of the live- 
stock and meat industry, predominantly producers and feeders, 
will serve on the War Meat Board’s advisory committee which 
meets periodically with the War Meat Board to assist in the de- 
velopment of practical wartime meat programs. 

The WFA on July 14 raised the quota level for processors of 
cocoa beans from 60 to 70% of that ground in the corresponding 
quarter of 1941 as a means of increasing the flow of cocoa products 
for the armed forces, essential civilian needs, and for the Allies. 

On July 17 USDA announced that WFA had asked the Yeast 
Industry Food Avisory Committee to make plans for further in- 
creases in yeast production to meet growing civilian and military 
needs. The possibility of using grain instead of molasses in yeast 
production was discussed but such a shift, it is said, would require 
extensive new plant machinery difficult or impossible to obtain at 
present. 

Of the total estimated allocable supply of dried beans for the 
12 months starting July 1, an OWI release of July 18 states that 
civilians will have slightly more than half with the balance allo- 
cated for the armed forces and the Allies, foreign relief, and re- 
serves. Of the total supply of dried peas expected to be available 
for distribution, civilians have been allocated considerably more 
than half, or more than that consumed in 1942. 

OWI on July 19 announced that the United States at present is 
self-sufficient in pulpwood for sulfate and soda pulps, used mainly 
to make paper boards and wrapping papers. This is not true, how- 
ever, for the sulfite and mechanical pulps which go into newsprint, 
book, and other fine papers. The spruce, fir, and hemlock from 
which these pulps are made grow mainly in the northern sections, 
and about 70% of the readily available pulpwood of this kind is in 
Canada. 

An OWI release of July 23 announced that the entire pack of 
dried peaches and pears will be set aside by packers to meet govern- 
ment requirements. Support prices to producers for the natural- 
condition dried fruit have been authorized. 

USDA Food Trade Letter of July 24 states that if the men over- 
seas are to have turkey for their Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s dinners, 10,000,000 lb. will be needed during the next 
2 months for shipment to the fighting areas. To help get the tur- 
keys there on time, FDA is asking poultry dealers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and hotel and restaurant managers not to order turkeys 
or compete for them at city markets or at farm points during 
September or to serve turkey until the needed supplies for the 
armed forces have been purchased. ‘“Turkey-for-Yanks”’ notices 
and slogans are suggested for posting. Once this emergency re- 
quest for the armed forces is filled, most of the large 1943 supply, 
marketed primarily in the fall and winter months, will be available. 
The embargo probably will not extend much beyond October 1. 

WFA announced July 28 that the amount of beef meeting Army 
specifications which slaughterers operating under federal inspec- 
tion are required to set aside had been reduced to 40% or about 
18% of the total commercial beef production. From now on 
through late fall, WFA expects more beef to be available to meet 
military requirements and to cover ration points for civilians in 
most sections of the country. 

Despite heavy wartime demands on the supply of edible fats and 
oils, 44 Ib. per capita or about 5 lb. less than in 1942 will be avail- 
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able to civilians during the 12 months ending June 30, 1944, 
announced July 29. Tentative allocations for the 9 months 
ning October 1 include (for civilian consumption) approximats 
1364 million pounds lard, 1292 million pounds shortening and ¢ 
1259 million pounds butter and 314 million pounds oils for magp 
rine. Approximately 9 oz. per week per capita will be available: 
direct purchases, and an additional 44 oz. for indirect consump 
in such items as restaurant meals, bakery products, mayong 
salad dressing, canned fish, potato chips, confections and 
nuts. In addition to the edible fats and oils, civilians will” 
during the next 12 months approximately 3 billion pounds in gog 
glycerine, ete. e 

According to the National Food Situation for July, per ew 
consumption of most nutrients will be slightly higher in 1943 ¢h 
the yearly average during 1935-39, as indicated by nutritio 
analysis of the estimated civilian food supply for the full ye 
Moreover, with rationing of the more important food commod 
and with greater purchasing power, more people will get a fai 
share of the total nutrients in 1943 than in the prewar perie 
The increases in the per capita consumption of calcium, ribof 
and thiamin are a result of increased consumption of fluid milk 
the enrichment of bread and flour. a 

July 31, FDO 70 ruled that, effective August 3, the followi 
foods and beverages can no longer be stored in refrigerated w 
houses: beer, wine, liquor; canned fruits and vegetables (exe 
citrus concentrates); sterile canned meat; dried whole milk’ 
certain types of containers; canned condensed milk and dried sk 
and evaporated milk; canned processed cheese; and flour and @ 
eal products. The action applies to all public cold storage 
houses, those operated by meat packing plants, and those usw 
known as apple houses, but not to refrigerated storage spac 
wholesale and retail stores. : 

In an amendment to Director FDO 2:2, WFA lowered fron 
to 30% the amount of butter which producers were required tog 
aside for government purchase during August. Reservatit 
quotas for September and October, 30% of production, have 
been changed. Amendment 1, FDO 20, suspended reservatio 
order FDO 20, issued last February, which required that fede 
inspected packers should set aside 50% of weekly lard producti 
for government purchase. The lard produced in federally im 
spected plants generally averages between 50 and 70% of tots 
production. 

Conservation Questionnaire. The National Restaurant 
sociation is distributing a sheet on which restaurants are to repl 
to such questions as: (1) What portion of the served amount of 
following is left on the plates by your customer—bread; salad 
main dish; dessert? (2) Have you noticed any reduction in 
amount of waste since food rationing began? (3) Are you keepinj 
a production control as an aid to exact planning, 7.e. reducin 
leftovers? (4) Are you making greater efforts to utilize all left 
over foods immediately to prevent waste or loss of nutrients? 
Are you checking garbage cans for (a) legitimate waste; (b) care 
lessness; (c) preventable or recurrent waste? (6) What particul 
suggestions can you make to help restaurants reduce waste: i 
purchasing, in production department, in serving section? (7) 
Have you noticed efforts on the part of your patrons to conserve 
food? (8) Has the customer appeared to understand and accept 
conservation measures? 

Nutrition in Industry. ‘A goofy lunch pulls your punch!” is 
the slogan on one of a series of 3 new posters designed by Walt 
Disney for use in war plants, according to a release from Industrial 
News Service. The release contains several suggestions for sand- 
wich fillings, using meat alternates. 

‘*Soldiers of the Skillet.’’ This is the apt title of an article on 
the work of the American Red Cross Volunteer Dietitian’s Aides 
appearing in Hospital Topics and Buyers for July. 

Work of Canteens in Flood Area Praised. A communication 
from Evelyn Smith, assistant professor of institution management, 
University of Illinois, and member of the A. D. A. War Activities 
Committee, quotes a newspaper editor, a report in the Illinois 
Extension News Messenger, and several letters from members of 
the Red Cross staff of the Midwest area, praising the work of can- 
teen aids during the floods in Illinois in May. Two canteens were 
set up, one in a church and the other at a CCC camp mess halli 
Food was sent to those marooned, to the Army men guarding the 
area and to civilians doing rescue work, several hundred being fed 
daily. In a press release in June, Miss Smith urged women wht 
have had home economies training to volunteer to take the coursé 
offered by the Red Cross for dietitian’s aides. 

Dietitians Gain International Recognition. A release from th 
United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
July 15, devotes 4 paragraphs to an account of the work of Cami 
adian dietitians in the war effort under the leadership of Kathleel 
Jeffs (see p. 353 this JourNaL for May) under the heading “The! 
Couldn’t Keep Them Out of the Kitchen.’? The Informatio 
Office is an agency of the governments of the United Nations an@ 
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the releases presumably are available to the people of all these 
nations. 

The Borden Company Announces Appointment of Elizabeth 
Beyer. Miss Beyer, formerly with the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, has been appointed mid-west director of consumer _re- 
lations of the Borden Company, 211 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. A member of the American Dietetic Association, Miss 
Beyer received her A.B. degree in home economics from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and served successively as an instructor of home 
economics at the University of Illinois, assistant state supervisor 
of home economics education in Illinois, manager of a health 
resort, family case worker for the State Relief Administration of 
California, and director of health education of the Ohio Valley 
Dairy Council, Cincinnati. ’ 

Agnes G. Reasor on Staff of Cereal Institute, Inc. Miss Reasor, 
as home economics director of the Cereal Institute, 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, and in cooperation with the National 
Nutrition Program, will direct the home economics educational 
activities of the cereal breakfast food manufacturers of America. 

Mary de Garmo Bryan Appointed Wartime Adviser. As wartime 
adviser for the executive committee, Conference of Food Service 
Directors, Dr. Bryan is making overall studies of the needs of the 
school lunch as related to point rationing and will make recom- 
mendations to the OPA regarding the solution of present dif- 
ficulties. She will also coordinate all stages of the school lunch 
wartime problems. 

Hawaii Dietetic Association. At the May meeting Dr. Harry 
Arnold, Jr. spoke on “Diet in Dermatitis” and Dr. David Katsuki 
gave a demonstration entitled “Miracles in Dietetics.” The as- 
sociation unanimously approved a donation of $50 to the Territo- 
rial Nutrition Committee to be used in purchasing posters and 
materials for exhibits and educational purposes. 

In June the members were guests of Lt. Comdr. William Abbey, 
U.S.N., at Pearl Harbor, and by special permission visited the 
various naval cafeterias and mobile canteens. 

Michigan Dietetic Association. The following officers have 
been elected: president, Mary M. Harrington, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit; vice-president, Adelia Beeuwkes, Public Health Service, 
Ann Arbor; secretary, Margaret King, Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit; treasurer, Ethel Flower, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

New York State Dietetic Association. The summer edition of 
the Bulletin, ably edited by Henderika Rynbergen with the as- 
sistance of Jessie Cole, reports that of the 221 members of the state 
association, 31 are new members. The State of New York, how- 
ever, lists 616 members of the A.D.A. Of the state association 
roster 28 are listed as Army dietitians, 2 in the Waves and one each 
in the Wacs and Spars. 

The same issue carries an interesting account of methods now 
in use in the state hospitals to combat the shortage of help. Vol- 
unteer workers, high school students, Red Cross canteen workers, 
and dietitian’s aides, Scouts, even nurse’s aides and Red Cross 
Gray Ladies, have been pressed into service to meet the very dif- 
ficult situation that exists. Volunteers help with trays, work in 
the diet kitchen, and serve patients. Some assist in the prepara- 
tion and cooking of vegetables and make salads. In other in- 
stances cafeteria and self-service have replaced the usual waitress 
service for the staff and nurses. 

Recent marriages include the following: Edith Cook, Troy 
Samaritan Hospital, to Mr. Franklin Atwater; Virginia Gorrie to 
Mr. Raymond Rourke; and Jane Wagor, formerly of Strong 
Memorial Hospital, to Mr. Emerson Mann. 

Corporal and Mrs. Joseph Welsh (Lucy Pierson) announce the 
birth of a son, John Lawrence Welsh, on May 21. 

Recent appointments include: Grace Brandner, to Meyer 
Memorial Hospital; Celestine Latus, State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Diseases, to Broadacres Sanatorium, Utica; Annette 
Rachman, Meyer Memorial Hospital, to Buffalo General Hospital; 
Lucille Caupe, appointed head dietitian at Faxton Hospital, as- 
sisted by Janet Jordan, formerly of Imogene Bassett Hospital, 
Cooperstown; Mary Bradley, Imogene Bassett Hospital, to St- 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, replacing Kathleen Luddy, appointed to 
Memorial Hospital, New York City; Carol Fose, Stamford, Con- 
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necticut, to Highland Hospital, replacing Dorothy Craig, who has 
accepted a position with the Stromberg-Carlson Company. 

Mrs. Norma Dolan, formerly at Broadacres Sanatorium, will 
complete her requirements for a degree at the University of No. 
braska. 

Dr. Estelle Hawley, Ellen Guernsey and Mrs. Ethel Lewis 
Marth are broadcasting regularly in cooperation with the National 
Nutrition Program. 

Wisconsin Dietetic Association. The following officers haye 
been elected for 1943-44: president, Mrs. Marion Kohlman; pregi- 
dent-elect, Dagmar Tuomin; secretary, Esther Johnson; and treas- 
urer, Cecelia Pepin. 

An institute devoted to the preservation of foods for home use 
held at the University of Wisconsin under the direction of Frances 
Zuill, director of the Home Economics Department, was attended 
by 250 home economists. Frank M. Strong, Department of Bio. 
chemistry; O. B. Combs, Department of Horticulture; William 
Frazier, Department of Bacteriology; and May Cowles, Dorothy 
Hussemann, Catherine Personius and Helen Waite, all of the 
Home Economics Department, contributed to the program. 

Dr. Michael Kasak recently spoke before the members of the 
Milwaukee Dietetic Association on the care and feeding of mental 
patients. 

The Milwaukee County Nutrition Committee conducted a series 
of home canning and drying exhibits, in the presentation of which 
Gertrude Berg was an active participant. This group also fea- 
tured a display of well planned lunch boxes for the war worker, 

Mayme Lenzmeir has been appointed therapeutic dietitian at 
the Holy Family Hospital, Manitowoc. 

News From Our Advertisers and Exhibitors. The G. S. Blod- 
gelt Co. Inc., 53 Maple Street, Burlington, Vermont, announces 
the publication of a ‘Comprehensive Service and Repair Manual 
for Roasting and Baking Ovens’’ which contains complete service 
and repair part information and will be particularly helpful to 
owners of Blodgett ovens needing repairs, maintenance and service 
assistance. Copies are available on request to the manufacturer, 
All repair parts can now be shipped promptly without priorities, 
Another item of interest to readers of this JouRNAL is that re- 
prints on ‘“‘Roasting in Mass Feeding” by E. J. Walsh may be ob- 
tained from the same firm. Mr. Robert F. Patrick, manager of 
the Oven Department, states that an ample supply of both of the 
helpful items is available to interested dietitians. 

At a luncheon in New York for editors of trade and other pub- 
lications, and personnel connected with radio programs concerned 
with the dissemination of information on food, Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, introduced their new blended shortening, ‘‘Jewel,” 
made from vegetable and animal fats. Mabel Flanley of the In- 
stitute of Public Relations, Inc., New York, introduced Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean, head of the Martha Logan Test Kitchen of Swift 
and Company, and Dr. Robinson, who discussed interesting de- 
tails about the production of this new shortening. Mrs. McLean 
has prepared an excellent booklet, available on request, showing 
the comparative qualities of this new blended shortening and all- 
vegetable shortening, with recipes and a discussion of the nutri- 
tional and practical aspects of fats in the diet during wartime. 

At aluncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, August 10, at 
which dietitians, home economists, hotel and restaurant execu- 
tives, writers and editors were invited, Clarence Francis, President 
of General Foods Corporation, emphasized the need for using more 
cereal products. New cereal dishes introduced at the luncheon 
included prepared breakfast cereals combined with jellied fruit, 
molds, fresh fruits, stewed fruits, cream cheese, and raw fruits. 
According to an analysis of these cereal dishes which Mr. Francis 
quoted, up to 22% of the daily requirement for protein can be met 
when the milk served with them is taken into consideration, as well 
as substantial proportions of the requirements for calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, and vitamins A, B;, C, and G. He mentioned that 
by means of enrichment of cereal products with thiamin the total 
thiamin content of these products had been doubled this year. He 
also reported that WFA is urging the cereal industry to increase 
production by 25%. It was pointed out that in addition to nutri- 
tive value the cereal dishes have other advantages in that they 
are palatable, easily and quickly prepared, require no cooking, 
and hence save fuel, and are economical. 
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ENCOUNTERED 


In many patients, the onset of illness is accompanied 
by an immediate loss of appetite which rapidly de- 
velops into a decided aversion to food. Yet the in- 
take of essential nutrients must be maintained in 
order to facilitate recovery, prevent acidosis, mini- 
mize weight loss. The correction of anorexia and the 
prevention of its return therefore assume the posi- 
tion of a major dietetic objective. 

To this end, New Improved Ovaltine deserves a 
prominent position in the dietary of most patients. 
Its delightful taste makes this food drink an appre- 


2 KINDS 


PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


ITS PALATABLE TASTE OVERCOMES THE FREQUENTLY 


ciated change from other liquid feedings and bever- 
ages, and does not jade the appetite, even when it is 
given several times daily over long periods. 
Because of its low curd tension and its ready 
digestibility, Ovaltine rarely leads to epigastric or 
abdominal distress. Since it leaves the stomach 
rapidly, there is no interference with the develop- 
ment of appetite for the following meal. Ovaltine is 
advantageous both as a mealtime beverage and as 
a between-meal feeding. The Wander Company, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


C€ 


NEW IMPROVED 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry 
Ovaltine 
PROTEIN , 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 
FAT 


PHOSPHORUS .. . 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.20 Gm. COPPER 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
66.00 Gm. VITAMINA. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
31.5 Gm. VITAMIND. . . 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
1.05 Gm. VITAMIN B, - 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN . . . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
11.9 mg. NIACIN 4.95 mg. 7.1 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on averagereported values for milk. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM, WARTIME CONFERENCE, AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH, OCTOBER 19-22, 1943 


Tuesday, October 19 


:00 a.m.—MEETING OF THE HovuUsE OF DELEGATES, 
Elizabeth Perry presiding 
:00 noon—WeELCOMING LUNCHEON, Jennie Barton 


presiding 


:30 p.m.—OPENING Session, Frances MacKinnon pre- 
siding 

Freedom From Want, Hon. Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Nutrition Under Rationing in England, Dr. V. P. 
Sydenstricker, University of Georgia 

The Nutrition Foundation and Its Program, Dr. 
Charles G. King, Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


4:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE ON FEEDING OF ARMY AND 
Navy STUDENTS 
Discussion leaders: Alice Fenno, Director of Dining 
Halls, Harvard University; Ted Rehder, Manager, 
University Dining Service, Iowa Union, University 
of Iowa 
:30 p.m.—CONFERENCE ON RED Cross VOLUNTEER 
DreritiAn’s ArpEs, 8. Margaret Gillam presiding 
Training Program 
Discussion leader: Kathryn McHenry, Edward J. 
Hines Memorial Hospital, Hines, Illinois 
Use of Volunteer Dietitian’s Aides 
The Viewpoint of the Volunteer Dietitian’s Aides, 
Mrs. Graham Dougherty, Assistant Director, 
Volunteer Special Services in charge of Dietitian’s 
Aide Corps, ARC 


6:00 p.m.—DINNER FOR STATE PRESIDENTS, Nell Clau- 
sen presiding 
8:00 p.m.—Postwar Foop PLANNING, Maniza Moore 
presiding 
Report on the International Food Conference, Dr. 
Frank G. Boudreau, Chairman, Food and Nutri- 
tion Board, National Research Council 
Trends in Postwar Food and Nutrition, Dr. Frank 
Gunderson, Secretary, Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council 
Plans and Personnel of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations, Dr. Helen 8. 
Mitchell, Chief Nutritionist, Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 


Wednesday, October 20 
730 a.m.—ComMITTrEE REportTs OF CommuNIty Epvu- 
CATION SEcTION, Dorothy B. Hacker presiding 
Nutrition Teaching in Wartime, Anna dePlanter 
Bowes, Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, 
Harrisburg 
Committee Reports 
3:30 a.m.—D1eTITIANS IN StatTe Instirutions, Sylvia 
J. Levie presiding 
Gardening and Canning for the Institution Kitchen 
Discussion leaders: Katherine E. Louser, Norris- 
town State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsylvania; 
Florence Peters, Pennsylvania Department of 
Welfare, Harrisburg 
3:30 a.m.—WoORKSHOP ON THE CURRICULUM CONTENT 
AND TEACHING AIDS FOR COURSES FOR STUDENT 
Nurses, Helen A. Hunscher presiding 
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Participating Committee: Marie Hines, Aileen Mer. 
win, Marjorie Hall Siler, Eva Ylvisaker 

Representatives of League of Nursing 
(speakers to be announced) 

Consultant and Analyst: Dr. Hilda Taba, University 
of Chicago 


Education 


10:00 a.m.—Lasor POLICIES AND WARTIME PROBLEMS, 
Maniza Moore presiding 
Hospital Labor Policies, James Hamilton, President, 
American Hospital Association, New Haven Hos- 
pital, New Haven, Conn. 
War Manpower Commission (speaker to be an- 
nounced) 


10:00 a.m.—Foop AND NuTRITION SITUATION IN Latin 
AmeErica, Lillian B. Storms presiding 
Mexico, Dr. W. D. Robinson, Department of Medi- 
cine, Vanderbilt University 
Nutrition in Children of Latin America, Marjorie 
Heseltine, U.S. Children’s Bureau 


12:00 noon—LUNCHEON FOR DIRECTORS OF APPROVED 
Coursss, Gladys E. Hall presiding 


2:30 p.m.—BusInEss Meretine, Frances MacKinnon 

presiding 

President’s Address 

Officers’ Reports 

Committee Reports 
Report of Constitution and By-Laws Committee, 

Anna E. Boller, Chairman 
Election of Officers 


8:00 p.m.—OpEeNn MeretinG, Anna M. Tracy presiding 

Feeding the American Soldier, Mary I. Barber, Food 
Consultant to the Secretary of War 

The Past, Present and Future of Vitamins, Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, Editor, Journal of the American 
Medical Association 

Use and Conservation of Food Supplies, Jessie Harris, 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch, FDA 


8:00 p.m.—DI®rTITIANS IN THE ARMED SERVICES, Millie 

E. Kalsem presiding 

The Work of the Dietitian in the Army, Major Helen 
C. Burns, Director of Dietitians, A.U.S. 

The Work of the Dietitian in the Waves, Lt. (j.g.) 
Mary Katharine Brown, U. S. Naval Training 
School (WR) 

The Work of the Dietitian in the WAC (speaker to be 
announced) 

The Work of the Dietitian in the RCAF, Squadron 
Officer Kathleen Jeffs, RCAF, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 


8:00 p.m.—Joint MEETING oF DiREcTORS OF APPROVED 
CoursEs AND Heaps or Home Economics Ds 
PARTMENTS, Helen A. Hunscher presiding 

A Review of the Accelerated Program, Gladys E. 
Hall, Educational Director, A. D. A. 

Army Training Centers, Major Helen C. Burns 

Student Dietitian Courses in the Veterans Adminis 
tration, Grace Bulman, Superintendent of Diet 
tians, Veterans Administration Facility 

Student Dietitian Training for Industry, Frances B. 
Floore, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Continued on page 674 
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FOOD GOES FURTHER 
When it’s OVEN-COOKED! 


As searce foods grow still more scarce, 
economists are predicting that food ra- 
tioning will outlast the war, perhaps by 
several years. 


Hence, methods of handling and prepara- 
tion that conserve both the volume and 
the nutritional value of hard-to-get food 
are—and will be—‘‘musts’’ for those re- 
sponsible for mass meal production. 


Since oven-cooking reduces shrinkage and 
spoilage, preserves nutritional values and 
provides more varied and palatable left- 
over dishes, modern oven equipment is, 
more than ever, a solid investment. 


No. 959 Roaster and Double Baker Oven 


You can make your oven installation permanent by pur- 
chasing Blodgett’s highest quality roasting and baking 
units, a limited number of which are available for essen- . i i INC. 


tial civilian use under Order L-182. 
See Your Equipment Dealer Today! 


Despite the general scarcity and prohibitive 
cost of fresh bananas in the markets, Banana 
Flakes offer many recognized advantages in 
the present and post-war dietary. Retaining 
in dehydrated form the vitamins and high 
nutritive values of the matured fruit, they are 
more easily digested . . . delicious . . . de- 
cidedly economical. 

Banana Flakes offer a broad latitude of 
practical uses... unexcelled in cases of car- 
bohydrate intolerance and other clinical in- 
dications. Refreshing and tasty when mixed 


53 MAPLE STREET BURLINGTON, VT. 


Tpke! 


for wartime America 


DEHYDRATED FROM THE 
WORLD'S FINEST TREE-RIPENED 
BRAZILIAN BANANAS 


with milk as a beverage. Highly satisfactory 
for cooking and ice creams when the true 
banana flavor is desired. 

Banana Flakes will store indefinitely with- 
out refrigeration if container is firmly closed. 
Temperature changes will not affect quality 
or consistency of the product. Economical? 

. each pound of Banana Flakes is the 
equivalent of 80 tree-ripened bananas,—at 
a cost surprisingly nominal. 

ORDER TODAY or request our representative to call 
for demonstration 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC 


Dunedin, Florida 
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Tentative Program, Wartime Conference—Continued from page 672 

Report of Number of Students Available for Appoint- 

ment, Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, Chairman, Profes- 
sional Education Section, A. D. A. 


Thursday, October 21 


8:30 a.m.—ComMITTEE REPORTS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Section, Maniza Moore presiding 
Institutional Equipment in Wartime 
Committee Reports 
8:30 a.m.—CONFHRENCE OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
Scuoot Luncuss of the A. D. A. and A. H. E. A., 
Quindara Oliver Dodge presiding 


10:00 a.m.—Foop Rationino, Lillian Hack presiding 
A Guide for Rationing Boards for Individuals on Cor- 
rective Diets, Helen Mallory, University Hospitals, 
Cleveland 
Food Rationing for Hospitals, Representative of OPA 
Report on Work of the Civilian Food Requirements 
Committee, Dr. Morris Fishbein 


10:00 a.m.—NovutritionaL Researcu, Dorothea F. Tur- 

ner presiding 

Fats in Human Nutrition, Dr. Herbert E. Longen- 
ecker, Director, Buhl Foundation Research Project, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Newer Findings in Vitamin Research, Dr. 
Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin 

Protein Metabolism and Resistance to Infection, Dr. 
Paul R. Cannon, University of Chicago 


5 aks 


2:00 p.m.—NeEw DEVELOPMENTs IN Foop TECHNOLOGY, 

Bessie Brooks West presiding 

Nutritive Changes in Dehydrated Foods as Observed 
in Final Reconstituted Product, Dr. H. P. Stevens, 
American Can Company; Major V. O. Wodicka, 
Chicago Q.M. Depot, Subsistence Research Labo- 
ratory 

Biological Value of Protein Foods, 
Everson, Wayne University 


Dr. Gladys J. 


2:00 p.m.—PROBLEMS OF CHILD Nutrition, Anna de- 

Planter Bowes presiding 

Dietary Treatment of the Obese Child, Dr. Hilde 
Bruch, Babies Hospital, New York 

Protein Requirements of Children, Dr. Ashley Weech, 
Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati 

Relation of Nutrition to Development of Sound 
Teeth (speaker to be announced) 


4:00 p.m.—WorkKsHOP.ON RATING SHEET FOR STUDENT 
Dietitians, Marie Krause presiding 
Participating Committee: Margaret 
M. Eck, Millie E. Kalsem 
Consultant: Dr. Hilda Taba 


4:00 p.m.—CoNFERENCE OF CLINIC DreTITIANs, Mabel 
Stimpson presiding 
The Silver Anniversary of a Food Clinic, Frances 
Stern, Boston Dispensary 


Ella 


Cowden, 


4:00 p.m.—AVAILABILITY OF Foop Suppiies 
Processed Foods, Sherman Sexton, President, Na- 
tional Institutional Food Suppliers Association 
Meats and Poultry (speaker to be announced) 
Dairy Products (speaker to be announced) 


8:00 p.m.—ANNvUAL Dinner, Frances MacKinnon pre- 
siding 
Music by the Stephen Foster Choir 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


[VOLUME 19 


Friday, October 22 


8:30 a.m.—Drier THERAPY CONFERENCE, Dorothea 8 

Turner presiding 

The Work of the Committee on Food Compositill 
Dr. Paul Pavcek, Secretary, Committee on Fog 
Composition, National Research Council 

Compilation of New Figures for Nutritive Values q 
Foods, Dr. Ruth Cowan Clouse, Illinois Institug 
of Technology, Chicago 

Vitamin C in a Variety of Potatoes Prepared fg 
Institutional Use, Ruth M. Kahn, Washingtg 
University Dispensary, St. Louis 


8:30 a.m.—PROFESSIONAL EpucatTion Worksuop, Hela 

A. Hunscher presiding 

Continuation of Curriculum Content of Courses fg 
Student Nurses Workshop—Success of Teaching 
Student Nurses as Measured by Examinati 
Questions, Participating Committee Member 


Representatives of League of Nursing Educati¢ foe 


Consultant: Dr. Hilda Taba 


10:00 a.m.—NvTRITION IN INpuUstTRY, Frances B. Floor 

presiding 

National Program for the Improvement of Nutrition ( 
of Industrial Workers, Dr. H. F. Kilander, Regional 
Representative of Nutrition in Industry Committee, 
New York City 

A Nutrition Department in an Industrial Plant, Dr. 
W. A. Sawyer, Medical Director, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York fs 

The Dietitian’s Part in Industrial Nutrition, EB]? 


Lynette Gatten, Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Co., ( 


Omaha 


10:00 a.m.—Community Nutrition, Dorothy B. Hacker } 

presiding q 

A Community Education Nutrition Program as] 
Functions in a Large City, Julia C. Dwight, Hens 
Street Visiting Nurse Association, New York ™ 

A State-Wide Nutrition Program in Rural Communi 
ties, Evelyn Hollen, Iowa State Department 
Health, Des Moines 

A Nutrition Program in a Small Industrial Cente 
Rose Cologne, Pennsylvania State College 


1:30 p.m.—TEAcCHING NUTRITION TO STUDENT NURSE 

Helen A. Hunscher presiding 

The Place of Nutrition and Dietetics in the Curriet 
lum of the Student Nurse (speaker to be announced 

The Use of Wards in a Teaching Program, Helel 
Baughman, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 7 

Teaching Nutrition to Student Nurses, Henderikt 
J. Rynbergen, New York Hospital, New York 

Summary of Wor kshop on Teaching of Student Nurses, 
Marie L. Hines, University Hospitals, Cleveland 


1:30 p.m.—Foop anp NutTRITION SiTUATION IN ALLIED 

Countries, Helen 8. Mitchell presiding aa 

Food Problems in Norway, Else M. Roed, Norwegis 
Consulate General, New York City 

Food Situation in North Africa (aatinline to be ale 
nounced) 

The Allies Feed the Liberated Countries (speaker to 
be announced) 


4:00 p.m.—MEETING OF THE House OF DELEGATES AM 
MeMBERS OF THE A. D. A., Nell Clausen presidim 
Summary of Meeting 
Outline of 1943-44 Program of Work 


b 
i 
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4S327 West Armitage Avenue. MFG. co. 


eC. -S- Mee EE 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 
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hats all the apparatus you need 
when you analyze for Urine-Sugar 


with 


CLINITEST 


TABLET METHOD 
A Copper Reduction Test 


A Simple, Time-Saving Technic 


@) § drops urine 
+(@) 10 drops water 
+(3) Clinitest Tablet 


ALLOW for reaction—then compare with color scale. 
NOTE: No External Heating Employed. 
Available through your prescription pharmacy or medi- 


cal supply house. Write for full descriptive literature. 


DEPT. ADA 9 


EFFERVESCENT PRODUCTS, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





Methods of Dietary Analysis 


For the two-day quantitative records, estimates were made of the nutritive values of all foods 
in calories, protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamin, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, and niacin. For 
this purpose, extensive tables were prepared from recent publications on food content. Vitamin 
values determined for cooked foods have been used whenever available, and estimates of loss in 
cooking were made for other cooked foods. . . . From the five-day qualitative record plus the two- 
day quantitative record, tabulations of the use during one week of specific foods or types of foods 
... have been made for the entire group. Some explanation of the classification used in making a 
total count for one week for different food groups is needed. A description of each food group 
follows: 

A total of the number of glasses of milk reported was made; and to this total was added one-half 
glass of milk for each day on which a breakfast cereal was eaten. 

The number of different vegetables reported for any day was the total for that day, as no attempt 
was made to obtain information as to the number of servings. Vegetables were classified as green 
or yellow and “other’’ vegetables. A weekly total was made for each of these two groups of vege- 
tables. Vegetables were classed as green or yellow only when the edible part is colored and vitamin 
A content is relatively high. Sweet potatoes were counted as a yellow vegetable, but they were 
reported very infrequently; and cabbage and lettuce were counted as ‘‘other’ vegetables. A 
separate total for tomatoes was made, so that they could be accounted for in a general considera- 
tion of the use of vegetables, but also could be combined with citrus fruits. One tomato or a 
serving of canned tomatoes was counted as one, the tomato in a salad including tomato was counted 
as one-half; four ounces, or a small glass of tomato juice, was counted as one, and a large glass 
as two. 

The number of different fruits eaten each day provided the total for one day and these were 
summed for the seven days to obtain a total count for fruit for one week. A separate count was 
made for citrus fruits and ‘‘other” fruits. In the citrus fruit count, one orange or one-half grape- 
fruit was one; one tangerine was one-half; and four ounces or a small glass of orange or grapefruit 
juice counted as one. Fruit salad and fruit pie were counted as one serving of “other’’ fruit. 
For raw fruits, as bananas or apples, the number eaten usually was reported and this number was 
used in the total count for one week. 

The number of eggs usually was reported and a total count for one week was made. When the 
number was not stated, but eggs were eaten in some form at any meal, a count of one was used. 

The total count for meat is approximately the number of meals at which a lean meat or fish 
was eaten. In a few instances, when the same type of meat was eaten at two meals on the same 
day, this fact probably was not reported. 

The total number of slices of whole wheat or rye bread eaten in one week was obtained from the 
number reported for each day. All “dark’’ bread was counted, although the whole-grain content 
of some of it was limited. Whole-grain breakfast cereals were counted as the number of days in 
the week on which such a cereal was eaten. With a few exceptions, prepared breakfast foods, 
such as cornflakes and puffed wheat, were not counted.—Wiehl, D. G.: Diets of a Group of Aircraft 
Workers in Southern California, The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 20: 329, 1942. 


>>i~~ 
Between-Meal Feedings in Industry 


Between-meal refreshments should consist of something more than candy and soft drinks. 
The idea that sugar is a more important source of ready energy for industrial workers than the 
starches is fallacious. Comparative studies on the absorption of simple sugars and the absorption 
of carbohydrate in the form of starches, in bread, have shown that differences in the rates of ab- 
sorption are so slight that they normally are not of any physiologic importance. Between-meal 
feedings should consist of foods which are more nutritious than the highly refined sugars. . . . 

Unfortunately, not much is known about the particular food needs of workers in industries 
which expose them to toxic substances or conditions of unusual physiologic stress. We do know 
that under conditions of extreme heat, where there is considerable perspiration, there is increased 
salt loss. There may also be loss of water-soluble vitamins. Sugar has been advocated for the 
prevention and treatment of heat exhaustion, heat cramps, and heat stroke. There is no evidence 
that sugar is of value in combating any of these conditions in industrial workers.—Feeding Indus- 
trial Workers, Nutrition Reviews 1: 151, 1943. 








